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| Art. 1. An Hifforical View of the Enghjh Biblical Tranflations: the 
Expediency of revifing by Authority our prefent Tranflation: and 
the Means of executing fuch a Revifion. By William Newcome, | 
, D.D. Bifhop of Waterford *, and Member of the Royal Irifh Aca- | 
demy. 8vo. pp.438. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 


Ww? have frequently had occafion to review the works, and 
to applaud the genius, learning, and indefatigahle in- 
5 duftry of this very refpectable critic. ‘The work before us 
is not likely to diminifh his high reputation ; for that cautious 
modefty, and that honeft impartiality, which ought to accom- 
pany every {pecies of criticifm, but, above all, Biblical criticifm, | 
are here eminently confpicuous, 

‘ The author’s original plan (he fays) extended no further than to 
folve every objection which has been urged againft adopting fuch a 
meafure, and to ftate the principal arguments ufually alleged in fup- ' 
portofit. But his thoughts foon led him to take an hiftorical furvey 
of the fubjeét: and as Lewis’s account of our feveral Englith tranfla- 
tions, though a very ufeful book to confult, is too minute, and fome- ' 
times too indiftinét, to invite a perufal, he conceived that it might | 
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neither be unprofitable nor unpleafing to biblical fcholars, if he ex- 

tracted from that work a general hiitory of the chief editions, and { 

fapplied from a few other books, and efpecially from fome of the 

* prefaces to our early bibles, whatever feemed interefting both with 

fo refpect to our vernacular tranflations of the fcriptures, and alfo to the 

= ftate of clerical literature during the period treated of. But as the 
fituaticn which afforded him leifure for profecuting his defign pre- 
cluded him from accefs to any library, fome quotations muft have been 
+h too implicitly followed, and many weighty authorities and curious 

‘h facts muft have been omitted. 

Pe ‘ In matters of fa& it is indifpenfable to quote authorities. He 
has alfo largely produced them in matters of opinion; becavfe the 
writers referred to expreffed his fentiments much better than he was 

é- able to reprefent them, becaufe he thus points out fources whence the 

reader may derive further information, and becaufe the weight of 

eminent names arrefts attention to what is advanced. 

, ‘ The rules for biblical tranflators, prefixed to the author’s expofi- 

tion of the Minor Prophets, have been much enlarged in the concluding 


* Dr.N. has lately been elected Archbifhop of Armagh, and 
Primate of Ireland. 
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chapter: and he hopes that they are fomewhat improved, if not from 
his own reflections, yet from the later publications ‘of fuch able critics 
as Dr. Geddes, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Symonds, and Mr. Wakefield.’ 

The work is divided into five chapters.—The firft, confift. 
ing of eight fections, gives an abridged hiftory of Englith ver. 
fions of the Bible, from Whclif down to James I. The account 
is chiefly taken from Lewis, but is interfperfed with anecdote 
which were unknown to that confufed writer. The Dithop’s 
nairative is = enlivened with remarks and quotations from 
nodern critics, and with their refpective opinions of the value 
of the EGveent tranflations. ‘his part conilitutes almoft a 
third of the volume. 

In chap. ti. the author has collected a number of opinions 
concerning the prefent received veriion, from Selden, John fon, 
Walten, Poole, Wells, Blackwall, Waterland, Doddridge, 
Lowth, Pilkington, Sec Ker, Wynne, Purver, Worfley, Durell, 
White, Kennicott, Priettt lev, Green, Blayney, Geddes, Sy- 
monds, Bagot, Wakefield, Ormerod, the Monthly Review, 
and from two or three anonymous publications.—This we 
deem the moft entertaining part of the work. Weare naturally 
glad to fee the accumulated « opinions of the learned on any 
fingle fubject, fairly reprefented and repre’! arranged.— 
‘The Bifhop concludes the chapter in the following words: 

¢ The acthors to whom ] aie referred are, in fome places, ine 
confiltent with each other; and in fome places they advance pofitions 
contrary to my own fentiments: but | have quoted writers of ditlerent 
charasters and denominations largely and ‘impartially. They will 
greatly affi the reader in ferting his judgmert on that interefting- 
jubjeét, the ex xpediency of an improved biblical verfion. They furmih 
many folid arguments in fup; ort ( fuch a meafure: and they plac e 
the chief objettion is tO. 1f1N varie nd ilrong points of view. Thete 
objections they examine as dil eis, 25 they reprefent them faith- 
fully: and, as far as 1 can diicein, they divelt them of their falfe 
glare, and pert their force. But i go on to itate and iolve objec- 
tions particularly and methodically.’ 

The third chapter is employed in anfwering the ordinary 
objections to an improved verfion of the Bible. Iti is introduced 
by a compliment to Dr. Geddes; which, we think, muft be 
high! y flattering to that gentleman, at a time when it appears 
that a fwarm of ze. alots, chiefly of Lis own communion, are ate 
mengreng to thwart his endeavours, and to impede his piogrefs. 

The prefent age has feen a literary phenomenon of a curious nae 
ture; a Priett of the Romith chure N, reitdent in England, tranflating 
the {criptures into Our native tongue, and publicly maintaining < acainth 
two * Proicitants the great util ity -of a new Englith tranfla ition, in 
preference to that made a handred and ei ighty years ago.’ 
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6 ye Rev. De. ‘3 icefimus 1s Keox,. whom Dr. Geddes calls an in- 
ge: nious and amiable writer; andthe Authorof the Monthiy Review for 
jan.1787, whom Dr, Geddes calls a writer of no common abilities.’ 
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The R. R. author then anfwers all the objections, one by 
one, partly with arguments of his own, and partly from the 
writers already mentioned. ; 

Osyection I. “* A new tranflation of the Bible is quite 
unneceflary.”? Kizox’s Effays. . —_ 

This is rather a round affertion than a folid objection: yet 
our good Bithop gives it a ferious and full anfwer: _ 

« In common language, a meafure is faid to be neceflary when it 1s 
highly expedient. Now let any competent fcholar ftudy the Bible in 
the original tongues; and then pronounce whether our authorized 
verfion is not capable of amendment and improvement in numberiefs 
places, Many of which mutt be confidered as very important. At the 
{ame time, the fundamental articles of faith, and the leading rules of 
practice, fo pervade the bible, that various paflages in which they 
occur either remain uncorrupt, or can be eafily rettored to integrity 
by rules of criticifm in which all acquiefce. Whence we fee how 
wiflly God has given the fertptures their prefent form: whereas if 
his revealed wiil nad been delivered in the way of rigorous method 
and fyftem, like fome treatifes on natural religion, truths of the 
greateft moment might have occurred in a fingle paflage liable to 
corruption or perveriion.’ 

Ovjection!]. ‘* A new tranflation is a dangerous at- 
tempt.—It tends to fhake the batis of the eftablilhment—it 
might be attended with the moft violent concuffions-—it would 
tend to fhake the faith of thoufands, &c.”—See Knox’s Effays, 
and Menthly Review for ‘fanuary 1787, p. 44- 

Answer. *£ This mode of objection does not immediately affe 
the merits of the queition, by maintaining that there are not nume- 
rous and important errors in our tranflation of the Bible, and that it is 
incapable of admitting many emendations and much pofitive excel- 
lence ; but it arraigns the prudence of introducing a correéted verfion, 
as a meafure from which dangerous effects, and not folid advantages, 
will be apt to arife on the whole. It muft therefore be confidered, 
whether the confequences apprehended are not exaggerated; and 
whether they may not be prevented in a great degree, if not entirely, 
by prucent tteps preparatory to fuch an undertaking, and by the moft 
prudent manner of carrying it into execution. 

‘ It is my full perfuafion that whatever tends to the perfection of 
our eftablifhment would not /Fake it, but give it fplendour, ftrength, 
and fecurity: and that a verfion of the {criptures, as accurate as the 
united learning of the prefent age could make it, would reflect the 
higheft honour on our national church; and holds a diftinguifhed place 
among thofe meafures which would fix it on a bafis as firm as truth, 
virtue, and Chriftianity.? —— 

« Itis hard to conceive how the faith of thoufands can be fhaken by 
removing ftumblingblocks inftead of retaining them. ‘The arguments 
of the Deifts are either general fpeculative objections, or abfurdities 
imputed to the facred writings. Many difficulties of the latter clafs 
are iuperficial ones, arifing from an ignorance of the original lan- 
Buagces ; and would vanifh from the text by judicious renderings. 
Look into the writings of Voltaire, and fee what wild conclufions he 
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draws from inaccuracies in the Vulgate verfion; and how he leady 
himfelf, and endeavours to lead his readers, into the depths of fcepti- 
cifm, by affuming that there is a verbal correfpondence between the 
Hebrew and the Latin.’ —— 

« Were a vertion of the Bible executed in a manner f{uitable to the 
magnitude of the undertaking, fuch a meafure would have a dire& 
tendency to cfablifh the faith of thoufands, to open their underftand. 
ings, to warm their hearts, to enliven their devotions, and to delight 
their imaginations. Abfurd belief and corrupt praétice arife from an 
ignorance or perverfion of the fcriptures; and net from the beft human 
inducements and afliftances to fearch and underftand them. It is the 
nature of truth, and efpecially of divine truth, to captivate thofe who 
contemplate it, in proportion as the veil is withdrawn, and its genuine 
creatures appear.’ 

Opryection II]. ‘* The prefent verfion derives an ad- 
vantage from its antiquity, greatly fuperior to any that could 
arife from a correction of its inaccuracies.” Knox. 

Answer. * Hence it would follow, according to Dr. Geddes *, 
that the verfions of Tindall, Wiclif, and Jerom rife in excellence. 
But, as he jultly remarks, ** no age or prefcription can authorize 
error: and itis obftinacy to defend in any verfion, however antient or 
venerable, what cannot be rationally defended.’’ 

« But perhaps the ingenious objector means that the antiquity of 
ftyle in our eftablifhed verfion gives it an awful air, fuitable to a facred 
book. Now it is allowed, and infifted on, that the grave ancient cat 
fhould prevai! in an Englith tranflation of the Bible; and it is manifef 
that this recommendation may remain entire, after the removal of 
every real defect.’ 

OsysecTion!¥Y. The prefent tranflation ought to be re- 
tained in our churches, for its intrinfie excellence—The poeti- 
cal paflages are peculiarly pleafing—-the language, though 
fimple, is natural, rich, and expreilivee-even where the fenfe 
is not clear, nor the connexion of ideas obvious at firft fight, 
the mind is fucthed, and the ear ravifhed with the powerful yet 
unafiected charms of the ftyle. See Knox, and ** Reafons,”’ Se. 

Answer. ‘The Bilhop gives two anfwers to this objection, 
one from Dr. Geddes’s Letter to the Bifhop of London, and 
another from the author of Rea/ons for revifing by Authority our 
prefent Verfion. He adds: 

‘ T cannot agree with this author that language which deferves to 
be called faulty thould be retained by the Revifers of our Bible even in 
a fingle inftance. In my_opinion, they fhould ftudipufly remove from 
it every minute defed: that, according to the extent of human abili- ' 
ties, they may prefent it to the Church, as the Church fhould prelfent 
itfelf to Chrilt, not only Aoly, but avithour /pot and blemish.’ 


Opyecrion V. * The correéting tranflators differ among 
themielves.”’ 


Or wee we t— 


* * Letter to the Bifhop of London, p. 76.’ 
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Answer. ‘ In the midét of great difficulties, with different abili- 
ties, oppofite prejudices of education, and various degrees of induftry 
and of affiftance in their critical purfuits, it is neceflary that differences 
fhould arife among interpreters of the fcriptures. Undoubtedly, King 

ames’s tranflators often difagreed with individuals; and adopted in 
a body what feemed moft agreeable to the found rules of interpretation. 
Let a like number of able judges decide, on the fame principles, be- 
tween the biblical critics of the prefent age.’ 

Osyection VI. *¢ But the new tranflators recede too far from 
the common verfion.’ 7 

Answer. ‘ They fhould depart from its mifakes and imperfec- 
tions only ; but fhould retain its general dition and manner. It may 


_ well be admitted as a rule, that they fhould never recede from it with- 


out a fatisfactory reafon.’ 

Osjection VII. ** Such as ® with for further information may 
have recourfe to thofe authors who have explained obf{cure and erro- 
neous paflages.”’ 

« But have all Chriftians who meet with difficulties time and 
ability to confult thefe writers? Or if they had, is it in any refpect 
decent or fit that the public fcriptures, confeffed to want afliftance, 
fhould be fuffered to depend for fupport on thefe extraneous props.”’ 

OsjecTion VIII. * But no tranflation, even of a fingle book, 
has yet appeared preferable on the whole to the received one. 

‘ A new tranflation of the Bible, which preferved the general 
tenour of the prefent, muft produce the fame general eifect; and that 
with many important advantages, fuppofing it ably conducted by a 
number of f{cholars, with accefs to the moft complete biblical appara- 
tus, and under the moft encouraging patronage. ‘The attempts of 
individuals neceffarily labour under great comparative imperfection: 
and yet thefe fhould be promoted by the natural patrons of facred 
learning, and parts of the fcriptures fhould be affigned to fuch as are 
beft qualified for the honourable tafk of tranflating and explaining 
them; becaufe thefe private verfions and expofitions will form a moit 
ufeful ground-work for a revifed verfion of the whole Bible by public 
authority. ‘The lover of the {criptures fhould therefore pray the Lord 
of the harveft to fend more labourers into fo plentiful a barve/t.’ 


We will venture to deny the aflertion contained in the objec- 
tion; for we have no hefitation in faying that Bifhop New- 
come’s own improved verfions of Ezekiel and the Minor ?ro- 
phets are, on the whole, preferable to the vulgar tranflation. 

OsyecrionIX. “ The prefent is nota proper time for 
undertaking a new verfion....we fhould wait till we can 
carry the work to a greater degree of perfection, and, if pot- 
fible, make future revifals unneceflary.” See‘ Reafons,”” &e. 

Answer. ¢ This argument will probably exilt in as great force 
100 years hence... to defer a work of this kind till the nation poffefles 


a due knowledge of the Hebrew tongue to execute it properly, is a 
delay of expediency, or rather of neceffity: but to wait till men 
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awake from their dreams, whether of dotage or fre nzy; with refpect to 
the language or text of the Old Teitament, is allo to wait for ever. 
The tafte of the age for found logic, found criticifm, and found phi- 
lofophy, has acquired futhcient itren; sth to triumph over their op. 
polers,’ 

Having anfwered all the ordinary objections to a revifal of 
the common verfion, the learned prelate brings forwards, 
chap. iv. fome fubftantial arguments to fhew that a revifal is 
ex ae — hele are, 

. The flux nature of living languages; and the great 
wie which our tongue has unde rgone fince the year 16144, 


when the prefent verfion firft appeared. 

2. Since that period, the biblical apparatus has teen much 
enriched by the publication of Polyglotts, of the Samaritaa 
Pentateuch, of improved lexicons, of books of Laitern travels, 
&c. Many Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. have been collated, 

the Oriental dialects more induftrioufly culuvated, Kabbin tieal 
prejudices exploded, and facred criticifm carried to a degree 
of perfeftion which it had not attained in the laft century. 

With fuch an acceflion of helps, (fays our author,) with light 
poured in from every part of the literary world, with fuch important 
principles, and with the advancement of critical fkill to apply them, 
3t is natural to conclude that many miftakes and eb/curities may be 
removed from the prefent verfion, and that the precifion, beauty, and 
emphatis of the original may be communicatcd to it in various places.’ 

The fijth and laft chapter contains the Bifhop’s Rutes for 
conducting an improved verfion of the Bible. Thete were 
prefixed to his tranflation of the Minor Prophets *, but are 
now greatly enlarged, and illuftrated by an ses of quotations 
from various works that have appeared fince that publication. 
Then follows a lift of the various editions of the Bible, or 
parts of the Bible, in Englifh, from 1526 to 1776.-—There is 
one more complete, as far as it goes, prehxed to Bifhop Wil- 
fon’s Bible. 

We now take our leave of the venerable author, refpeCfully 
and fincerely wifhing him long life and health to enable hi 
to purfue his Biblical ftudies, and foon to give us another op- 
portunity of applauding his labours, Ged. 
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but the firft part; and to fome, perhaps, only the general {pe- 
culations will be interefting. 

The firft part commences with thofe ingenious papers on 
rain, which appeared in the Edinburgh Iranfactions. ‘They 
are here reinforced by a third diflertation, in which farther il- 
luftrations are given, and the controverfy with M. de Luc is 
continued. A fourth diflertation treats of our vernal and au- 
tumnal winds. 

At the end of the volume is an appendix with a table, in 
which the author confirms his theory of rain from obfervations 
on the weather in Beneal. We do not think that the new dif- 
fertation on this fubject, at the prefent period, calls for our par- 
ticular notice any more than the two re-publithed differta- 
tions. If there be any of our philofophical readers whom they 
have efcaped, we may with propriety take this opportunity of 
recommending them to their perufal, as being fome of the moft 
ingenious and profound papers that have lately appeared in me- 
teorology. We only regret that Dr. Hutton’ S manner of un- 
folding his principle of condenfation of atmofpherical moifture 
is not equal to the fagacity with which it was invettigated : 
but it is his misfortune, in general, not to appear to fo much 
advantage in the characier of a writer as in that of a philofo- 
pher. By labouring to attain great precifion and perfpicuity, 
he fometimes becomes tedious and obfcure. ‘The reader of 
thefe papers and of his ingenious theory of the earth mutt be very 
good tempered, if he bears patiently the dull formality of being 
told over and over again what the author is going to prove, and 
how he is going about it: or * what propoled to be fhewn ;’ 
* what not propofed to be fhewn;’ and * how we are to cone 
fider the fubject.’ 

In Dill. the qth, the cifagrecable and unpleafant effects of the 
Eaft wind in {pring are im; puted, with much probability, to its 
coldnefs : which at one time may be more fenlibly tele from its 
extreme moifture, and at another from its extreme drynefs. 
The latter quality is eflablifhed in a very pleafing manner : 


‘ I never had a hygrometer; but I ufed to amufe myfelf in walking 


in the fields, by obs rving the temperature of the air with the ther- 


mometer; and trying its drynels, by the evaporation of water. The 
method I puriwed was this: I had a thermometer included within a 
glafs tube, hermetically fealed; this I held ina prope or fituation until 
it acquired the temperature of the atmofphere ; and then I dipped it 
into a little water, alfo cooled to the fame temperature. 1 then ex- 


pofed my thermometer, with its glats-cafe thus wetted, to the eva- 
poration of the atmofphere, by holding the ball of the thermometer, 
or end of the tube in which the ball was inclofed, towards the current 
of air; and I ex amined how much the evaporation from that glais 
tube cooled the bail of the thermometer which was included. 
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< During the fummer feafon, in the drieft weather that I could find, 
I never funk the thermometer, in that manner, to the beft of my re- 
membrance, above two, three, or four degrees. But, in a cold eaf 
wind in the fpring, I once funk it between nine and ten degrees. It 
was I believe about the month of March or April: the ty was 
cloudy above, and no funfhine ; and the wind was cold to the feeling, 
fteady blowing, but not ftrong.’ 

Dr. H. thus ingenioufly accounts for the fog which appears 
on the eaft coaft of our ifland, during the prevalence of the eaft 
wind : 

‘ The fog, which we are now confidering, does not appear until 
the fun has heated the furface of the fea. At that time, therefore, 
there is a great evaporation from the furface of the fea. To condenfe 
this vapour, there is required a mixture of atmofphere, fufficiently 
cold, and fufficiently faturated with humidity. But our eaft wind, 
when flowing gently, affords thefe proper conditions. It is firft fuffi- 
ciently faturated with humidity, in flowing along the German ocean; 
and then it is mixed with the warm vapours of the fea upon our coatft, 
Jn this manner the furface of the fea, which before emitted tranfpa- 
rent vapour, may be made to fmoke, and be covered with a vifible 
mift. This is a phenomenon which often naturally occurs to us upon 
our ftagnant waters, and which can eafily be exhibited experimentally 
at our pleafure.’ 

Part II. confifts of a chemical differtation concerning phlo- 
gifton, or the principle of fire. Dr. Hutton here defigns to 
fhew ‘ that fome important facts or eflential phenomena in the 
burning of bodies are not explained by the antiphlogiftic theory; 
and that, until thefe be explained, it is neceflary to retain the 
term phlogifton, which exprefles fomething material in the 
knowledge of nature, or generalizes certain phenomena, which 
the new theory does not explain.’ 

The fingle experiment of the formation of water and gene- 
ration of luminous heat, by the burning of oxygene or hydro- 
gene airs, forms the bafis of this paper. It is fully admitted 
that the quantity of water produced is equal to the weight of 
the airs employed ; and that water confifts of elements con; 
tained in thefe airs :—but it is contended that they alfo contain 
other matter, of a kind which does not gravitate, and that this 
matter is deeompounded by the conflagration. The argument 
may be ftated thus: 3. hydrogene and oxygene airs do not 
unite, when fimply mixed. 2. They are not ptevented from 
uniting by calorigue, or latent heat. 3. They are combined with 
other fubftances, in fome particular ftate, by which the natural 
union of thofe conftituent parts or elements of water is pre- 
vented. 4. The heat and light, that appear at the time of the 
combuftion of the airs, are not from the latent heat which they 
contain, but from a modification of the folar fubftance or light, 

which 
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which is a conftituent part of the hydrogene air, and may with 
the utmoft propriety be termed a phlogiftic fubfiance. It is 
neither our inclination, nor would it appear decent in us, to re- 
probate attempts to invalidate the anti-phlogiftic fyftem wholly 
or in part: but we muft obferve that the confiderations urged 
by Dr. H., in favour of his 2d pofition, are by no means con- 
vincing to us. This propofition, however, though it would 
furnifh an irrefragable argument againft M. Lavoifier, is not 
neceflary to Dr. H.’s theory. It is only incumbent on him 
to eftablifh that which we have numbered as the fourth. Of 
this it may be remarked that, were there no other inftance but 
in the deflagration of the two airs of heat and light produced 
hy inflammable fubftances, and bodies containing oxygene, we 
fhould find little difficulty in admitting this part of the French 
theory. Nor do we fee any improbability in fuppofing the 
quantity of latent heat, neceflary to maintain elaftic fluidity in 
the two airs, to be greater than the fteam which they generate on 
deflagration can contain :—but there are many experiments in 
which it is utterly impoffible to allow that the flame arifes from 
latent heat becoming fenfible. ‘Thefe cafes had been pointed 
out by former writers ; by whom, as well as by Dr. Hutton, M. 
Lavoifier had been, in our opinion, juftly charged with unwar- 
rantably alluming a great quantity of concrete calorigue in nitre 
and nitrous acid, in order to account for the heat and light 
produced, when thefe fubftances are deflagrated with fulphur, 
charcoal,. or oils. ‘The action of oxygene, therefore, being al- 
lowed according to the modern doétrine, thefe phenomena are 
fil] not thoroughly explained. Philofophers will decide whe- 
ther the hypothefis, defended by Dr. H., in this paper, will 
apply»to the unexplained circumftances in a fatisfactory manner. 
It is certainly not any thing abfurd in its enunciation, nor 
contrary to authentic experiments, which has occafioned it to 
be neglected, as it feems to have been, but rather the inexpert 
manner in which it is ftated. We with our reprefentation may 
obtain for it a fair hearing, and an impartial examination. 
The hypothefis—to ftate it more diftinétly—is—that when 
bodies emit light, in confequence of the decompofition of their 
phlogiftic fubftance, the luminous matter is not derived from 
any {pecies of heat,—but that it is a luminous emanation, 
proper to the decompofition of phlogiftic fubftance, and is 
the fenfible effect and proof of that operation. In p. 249. this 
hypothens is ftated more intelligibly, thus: in combuftion, 
* i. there is an oxygene combination of vital air with the 
gravitating matter of the inflammable fubftance ; and, fecondly, 
there is a luminous feparation of the folar fubftance, which had 

been 
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been united with the hydrogenous matter of the inflammable 
body.’ 


The following paflage is extracted as the moft important in 
the differtation. It contains Dr. H.’s arguments in behalf of 
his hypothelis : 

¢ The way I propofe to make out this propofition, is, by firft 
— that, when inflammable bodies in the {tate of vapour are 
kindled, it is not the vapour heated to incandeicence that emits the 
light; but that it is the intenfe illumination which gives the heat, 
Secondly, by fhowing that bodies, which have no more than the 
common temperature of the atmolphere, may emit light by the de- 
compolition of phlogiftic fubftance. 

¢ With regard to the firf?, let us turn our attention to the flame of 
acandle. Whether are We to confider that flame as an elaitic fluid 
heated to incandefcence, or as an inten fely luminous bedy heating the 
fluid which is in contact with it? If < calorique is to be tappo fed as 
heating the elailic fluid, fo as to make it emit ight, this fuppofition 
fhould be founded upon fome known faét of a fimilar nature ; before 
concluding in that cafe, it were abfolutely necefiary that we fhould 
have fome experience of an elaitic fluid, under the ordinary preffure 
of the atmofphere, and at liberty to expand under that pre fiure, being 
actually heated fo as to emit light. Now this is an example which, it 
is apprehended, is not to be founc d; confequently the fuppofiuon, thus 
deftitute of any reafon or analogy, mutt be reieéte On the other 


d. 
hard, in fuppofing the emiffion of light as heating the elattic fluid 


c 
! 


which is in contaét with the luminous bod y, we fn suuld expect to find 


a ftream of intenfely heated air or vapour afcending along the flame 
of the candle, without having the > power toemit light. iNow thisis 
actually the cafe ; and it is pro ved in the following manner : 

¢ Let a fall bit cf cla y» like a grain of corn, be fulpended by a 
flender wire above the fiame of a conde, and let a fcreen be placed near 
the candle, fo as to hide the flame from the obferver He wiil then 
perceive that the flream of heated air, which has no power of lu- 
mination, will heat the Little bedy to incandcfeence, at a confiderable 
diftance above the flame. ‘I he bi! low-pipe gives a fimilar experiment, 
although one which is not fo eafily ioetncbeaiel 

‘ We now proceed to the fecond part of the propofition, which is 
to fhow that light may be emitted in the decompofition of phlogiftie 
fubftance, not ‘only without fuflicient intenfi ty of heat to form incan- 
defcence in any body, but without any perceptible increafe in the 
heat of the body w hich j is to emit the light. 

« Examples of this may be taken in living animals, which havea 
power of emitting light ; we fee it alfo in the dead bodies of certain 
animals and vegetables, which are in a wafting ftate, or going into 
decay. It will nct be difputed that phlogiftic fubitance is concerned 
in this Operation, and that the inflanimable principle is here cone 
fumed, in hke manner as by burning, only with a flower progrels. 
But, lef any doubt fhould arife upon this fubjeét, we fhall now take 
eur illuftration from a well known chy my: fubitance, by which the 


two operations in queftion will be certain! y homologated. ; 
: 2 ‘No 
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No fubfance burns more fiercely than phofohorus, when it is 
kindled. But photphorus may be decompoted, by means of atmo- 
{pheric air, without burning im the ordinary manner, thatis, without 
acquiring any fentible devree of heat, far lefs one capable of caufing 
incande! cence; ibis uveiad change, however, } is not effected without 
the body emitting its phiogittic matter in the form of light. Where 
then faci we ieex for this luminous matter, except in the refolution of 
phiog tic fubitance ? We have fhown that the atmof {pheric air does 
not give it in the form of commutable latent heat ; we now fce, that 
this laminous matter does not proceed from the increafed degree of 
fenfible heat; we are therefore conftrained to believe, that, in the 
decompofition of this phlogiitic body, the folar fubftance which had 
been detained in the phlogivic compofition, is liberated by this chy- 


mical operation, and efcapes in form of light.’ 

In the remainder of this paper, Dr. H. inquires how the 
wafte of phlogiftic matter is repaired, and then at great length 
recapitulates the fubject, © in order to generalize the doctrine 
of phlogilion, and fee its place in the fy{tem of this world.’ Its 
wafie, he thinks, is repaired by vegetation ; during which pro- 
ceis, water 1s decompounded by an elective attraction ; one of 
its elements going to form oxygene air, and the othier com- 
bining with lig rht fo as to contftitute phlogifton. The intelligent 
reader will perceive that this is a different view of the fubj ect 
of phlog sifton from any which the patrons of the antiphlogiftic 
doctrine have refuted. 

Part 11]. confifts of eight diflertations on the powers of mat- 
ter and the appearances of bodies ; and thete occupy the enor- 
mous fpace of 414 pages. “heir uleful delign is to bring the 
frit principe es and general terms of phylics tu a fevere (crutiny. 
in the introduction to the firft, Dr. H. propofes to give up the 
diindi in between boily and matter, or elfe to endeavour to 
form fome coniitent idea on the fubject: of the diflertation ite 
felf the refult is this : 


c 


Body is an extended thing, of definite dimenfions, confeq: uently 


figured ; it 3s capable of be ing moved: and, when moved, it 1s ca- 


padle of retaining that motion, or of imparting it to another body. 
Matter, on the other hand, is an unextended or an indefinitely ex- 
tended thing, according as itis confidered metaphyfically or phyfically. 
By indefinize or conditional extenfion, as applied to matter, | mean, 
that the greatelt quantity may be com iprifed in the fmalleit fpace, 
as that the he malicit quantity ~ occupy the ercatelt fpace. But, 


Whatever matter Is of itfelf, it mult be confi dered as the caufe of mo- 


tion and refiftance in natural bodies = - and this is all that we are per- 
mitted to judge of in the fcience of phy fics. 
©‘ We never hall learn to know what matter is in itfelf; nor have 


We any occafion for that k nowledge, It is only the effeci of matter 
enach in the a&ion of natural things, 15 known 5 and it is from this 
“u0wn efect that matter, as the aCive caufe, muit be inferred. But, 
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though we know not what matter truly is, we certainly may know 
what it isnot. Thus we know for certain that it is not body, an ex. 
tended, definite, moveable thing, which 1s properly confidered as 
paflive or inert. In this manner we find that matter muft be aGtive, 
and a caufe for that which in a phyfical body we perceive.’ 

Matter, moreover, he makes a thing not inert, but having 
a certain power to aét. 

Diff. 11. confifts of a long and very tedious examination of 
gravity, as a principle of natural philofophy. From fome ex. 
preflions, Dy. H. appears to believe in general ideas; thus, in 
page 318: 

‘ We form the general idea of body by conceiving abftraétly mag- 
nitude and figure: this is all that enters into that fimple and {cien- 
tifical idea.’ 

One principal object of the inveftigation is to fhew that 
gravitation has been univerfally predicated of matter without 
caufe. Neither will the author allow that natural bodies are 
compofed of parts of abfolute folidity and abfolute vacuity. 
* We nave no evidence, (he fays,) of perfect folidity in any 
natural body, nor of any vacuity in nature.’ This doétrine, 
then, is much more a-kin to that of Bofcovich than to the com- 
mon hypothefis of hard indeftructible particles, corpufcles, or 
atoms, feparated by pores. 

« A body which we reckon porous, hollow, or fpongy, is only a 
body, fome parts of which are hard and denfe, that is, heavy; while 
other parts, which are contained in thofe hard and denfer, or folid 
and heavy parts, are fluid and rare, or lighter than the others. But 
that there is any porofity, fuch as implies vacuity or want of matter, 
is abfolutely to be denied, or muft require fome proof of its exiftence 
more than bare fuppofition or conjeClure. Nor is fuch a fuppofed 
porous conftitution of bodies, in general, to be drawn from the nature 
of the particles of matter, or primary parts and principles of bodies; 
for it is there that conjecture has formed things without the leaft pre- 
tenfion to obfervation, and alfo, it is apprehended, inconfiftently with 
at.” 

Diff. III. concerning the principles of volume in materia 
things, though ftill heavy, will be found more interefting than 
the preceding. It contains fome curious confiderations on co- 
hefion; from which it is inferred that the invifible parts of 
‘fluids cohere by the power of gravitation, and aflume {pherical 
figures as far as other caufes will ‘permit. The volume of 
bodies depends, then, on gravitation, which is the uniting 
principle, and on heat, which is the difuniting principle :—but 
heat acts in fome higher ratio than the {quares of the diftances. 
Hence the impoflibility of abfolute impreffion on the one hand, 
and the limitation of the atmofphere on the other. Elafticity 


is alfe deduced from the fame principles. Thefe ina : 
e 
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lead to a formal difcuffion of matter; to which we refer thofe 
who defire to obtain fome knowlege of the ingenious author’s 
fyftem, with the leaft poffible trouble. We have already itated 
his opinion : the reader will confult pages 4r0—414. 

Diff, 1V. treats of latent heat, or the properties of hardnefs 
and fuidity. In producing thefe qualities, gravitation and heat 
are employed, but in a manner totally different from that by 
which a determined volume is produced. Farther reafons are 
alfo adduced againft the commonly received notion of matter ; 
jn particular, thefe; 1, that no comminution nor fhape of 
particles can induce fluidity: 2. that, whatever fhape of par- 
ticles we aflume, we muft alfo employ the two powers above 
fpecified, whence the former is an ufelefs fuppofition. * Hence, 
in every light, it will appear that there are oppofing powers in 
bodies, or two different kinds of matter, endowed with moving 
powers in oppofite directions.’ 

Dif. V. On Heat, as a material principle of bodies. The 
appearances of bodies, undergoing dilutation and compreffion, 
are confidered with a view to the diminution and increafe of 
heat. The cafe of freezing water, as affording a poffible ob- 


jection to the law of a diminution of bulk following a diminu- 


tion of heat, is mentioned ; and the objection is repelled by 
this argument, that a hard concrete fubftance muft be con- 
fidered as a body quite different from a fluid, however fimilar 
they may be in other refpects, becaufe fo great a change takes 
place in the mechanifm of the body :—hence water is only to 
be compared with water, and ice withice. ‘Though this ob- 
fervation may fave Dr. H.’s theory, it does not explain the caufe 
of fo remarkable a deviation from the habitude of other fub- 
ftances.—_The capacity and conducting power of bodies for 
heat are alfo confidered in this differtation; and it concludes 
with a very curious theory of ebullition, as the formation of 
vapour by fits and ftarts. This theosy is confirmed by a very 
remarkable experiment ; in which it appears that a drop of 
water, de-aerated by long boiling, requires, when covered with 
alittle oil, a far greater heat, in order to be converted into 
fteam, than can be attributed to the additional compreffion. 

In Diff, Vi. and Vil. the various modifications of the folar 
fubftance, viz. heat, light, and eleétricity, and its effect on the 
qualities of bodies, as it is contained in them under this or that 
modification, are examined at great length. Light is confidered 
* as being perfectly difconneéted with the body from whence it 
moves ; and the moment it is again connected with a body, fo 
as to lofe its proper motion, it ceafes to be light. Heat, on 
the contrary, is perfectly connected with a body and forms 
part of its fub{tance ; heat, being removed from this internat 

3 connection 
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connection of bodies, ceafes to be heat. Lieéiricity is a modi- 
fication that will appear to be a medium between heat and licht, 
confidered as extremes; for, neither is it unconnected with 
bodics nor internally conneéted with their fubftance.’ From 
thefe principles, the reader will catily conceive that an inge- 
nious philofopher may deduce an explanation of that very puz. 
zling phenomenon—the excitation of heat by friction. Suchan 
explanation is attempted by Dr. H. We refer to pages s10—~ 
514. ‘Ihe other topics in thefe differtations are, a comparifon 
of phlogiftic and phofphoretic bodies—the manner in which 
fpecific gravity, hardnefs, and ductiitty, are influenced by 
phlogiitic matter—and of light and colour as afiected by this 
matter in bodies. 

Diff. VIL. and laft, is a review of the inveftigated prin- 
ciples, in order to an ap I plication of the theory. 

This volume ts evidently the refult of years of refle€lion: the 
author is senicionsbly aman of genius and knowlege; and 
his fpeculatious, as might be waitin well deferve the notice 
of thofe who are anxious to form jult conceptions concerning 
feveral of the moit ebftrufe points in natural knowlege. We 
regret that, as Dr. Hutton * bas beftowed much thought and 
care that what he offers thould be true,’ he has not, alfo, like 
Bacon, endeavoured ‘* as much as poflible that it fhould be ac- 
cefible to the human mind, though firanecly befet and pres 
poflefied :— but, not to infiit at length on the peculiarities of 
his ftyle, his repetitions, and his general prolixity, we are 
afraid that there is one circumiflance in his manner, which is 
repugnant to the fpirit of true philofo; phy. Dr. Hutton coms 
monly exprefles himfelf as if he had deduced his opinions from 
reafoning, and then comes to compare them with experiment. 
He alfo more than iniinuates that we can obtain notions, or 
ideas, from reafoning which our fenfes do not iupply.—W hen- 
ever he adduces an experiment, (which is but feldom, ) he 
mentions it flightly, and relates the circumftances, (if they be 
related at all,) in a note.— Dr. H. obferves that M. Lavoifier’s 
treatife on chemiftry does honour to the prefent age. Let him 
then confider, firft, how different his own fiyle and method are 
from the ftyle and method of M. Lavoifier’s work ; and, fe- 
condly, whether he could not have brought his dillertations 
nearer to the fame excellent ftandard.—it would perhaps be 
rendering a fervice to philofophy, if fome ingenious and well- 
informed ftudent, with Dr. Hutton’s permifion, and under his 
infpection, were to draw up a concile and diftinét abridgment 
of thefe eight diflertations of the third part. Such a publication 
might not have an extenfive fale: but it fhould be undertaken 
by a perfon who was alike indiSesent to-proft or Jofs, 
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hor. TE. Poems. By John Bidlake, B. A. Chaplain to His Royal 
~ Hichnefs the Dake of Clarence. 4to. pp. 206. 65. Boards. 
Chapman. 1794- 

ne firft and principal poem in this collection is ftyled the 
T Progrefs of Poetry, Painting, and Mufic. G ENIUS is here 
married to f ANCY: the fruits of this happy union are three 
dauzhters, viz. Porerry, Patintinc, and Mustrc; and their 
difpofitions and peculiar propeniities are defcribed. Thefe 
ladies, after having reje@ted many offers, at length condefcend 
cudved well deferving of that honour, viz. ArT, INDustRy, 
and Necessity. the firft is wedded to PoeTrRy, the fecond 
to PAINTING, and the laftto Music. Being of a romantic 
turn, they all determine to fet out in fearch of adventures: but 
each of the ladies chofe a different road, accompanied by her 
hufband.—ART flattered himfelf that he fhould be able to 
check the wild fallies of imagination and eccentricities of con- 
duct, to which Porrry, his lady-wife, was too much inclined: 
but he was miftaken. INDusTRY and NECESsITY were equally 
unfuccefsful with PAInTiNG and Music. At length they 
meet; and, convinced by experience of their error, they refolve 
toconfult FATE on the beft means of directing their wives to a 
proper application of their talents, and to the acquifition of 
that excellence in their feveral departments, at which they fo 
ardently wifhed to arrive. Fate, with more good humour 
than might have been expeSed from fo inexorable a Deity, not 
only tells them that art, induflry, and neceffity, united, are 
eflential to infure fuccefs in poetry, painting, and mufic, but 
gives the three filters a profpe&t of futurity, and fpreads before 
their eyes the glories which are referved for their favourites and 
votaries. Porrny fees with pleafure Homer, Ifaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Pindar, Sophocles, kuripides, Anacreon, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Shakefpeare, Milton, Pope, and 
Thomfon ; of whofe excellencies and defects we have a fhort 
defcription.—Apelles, Zeuxis, Raphael, Titian, Claude, and 
Salvator Rofa, prefent themfelves before Parnrinc. The 
eyes of Music are firft caught by a magnificent temple, which 
we fuppofe to be the Temple of Jerufalem, with the royal 
Pfalnift feated in the midft. To this grand object fucceeds a 
Gothic cathedral, in which harmony, as an affiltant to devotion, 
appears in full fplendour. The poet exemplifies the influence 
of mufic in martial enterprizes, its power to alleviate the core 
toding cares of ambition, to cheer diftrefs and poverty, to en- 
liven the gloom of a dungeon, and even to fufpend the horrors 
of infanity. After this glorious fpectacle, Fats gives the 
favoured 
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favoured inquirers good advice; with which the poem cons 
cludes. 

That this ingenious writer fhould be fond of allegory is 
not furprifing, fince metaphors are the life and foul of poetry , 
and allegory is nothing more than a continued metaphor :— 
but, in the felection of allegorical characters, fome judgment 
may be deemed neceflary, and yet more in fupporting thofe 
charaGters with propriety, through a poem of any confiderable 
length. Human paffions have been frequently and happily per- 
fonified by allegorical writers, and fometimes even abftraét 
ideas have been eflayed with fuccefs: but thefe ideas, thus per- 
fonified, were eafily comprehended, and capable of a clear and 
accurate definition. Now it happens rather unfortunately for 
the prefent author, that there is, perhaps, no word in the 
Englifh language of more vague and undetermined meaning 
than genius ; and good writers have aflerted that it has never yet 
been properly deftned. In analizing the human mind, philo- 
fophers generally aflign the province of comparing ideas, and 
drawing conclufions from fuch comparifons, to judgment, and 
the power of combining ideas to imagination ; and that faculty 
of creation, which is the peculiar attribute of genius, is faid to 
be nothing mote than a facility of forming new and unexpected 
combinations. If this be the cafe, the marriage of Genius 
with Fancy, or Imagination, almoft involves in it an abfur- 
dity fomething like Crambo’s Logical Inceft (Vide Martinus 
Scriblerus). Had our author changed the fex of Genius, and 
married her to Judgment, he nmright have promifed himfelf 
good poets, painters, and muficians, without the trouble of 
fending his heroes and heroines on long adventures, and 
obliging them to confult the book of Fate. We may be told, 
however, in anfwer to thefe obfervations, that it is not to be 
expected that poets fhould attend to metaphyfical fubtleties 
and logical diftin€tions. We fhall therefore difmifs the fub- 
ject, and attend to Mr. B.’s powers of verfification, and his 
other qualifications as a poet. 

We fhall firft prefent our readers with the defcription here 
given of Fancy and of Genius: 

« When Time was young, undifciplin’d mankind, 
E’er letters yet their manners had refin’d, 
Fancy, a bafhful nymph, had fix’d her feat, 
Amid the windings of a ftill retreat ; 

In wilds embofom’d and with woods o’ergrowe, 
Where ne’er the bufy fteps of man were known; 
Where noify Interruption never came, 

Nor ever Echo hail’d one focial name. 

Amid thefe thades ’twas her delight to dwell 

And mufe within her folitary cell, 
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To reach that cell a fecret paflage wound, 

By goats, the mountain wanderers, only found : 
Which huncing danger o’er the rocky iteep, 
Defied the horrors of the nether deep. 

Around the flaunting honey-fuckle flung 

Its wreathing arms and in rich clufters hung. 
And flowers fantaitic of all orders gay, 

Were emulous their bloffoms to difplay ; 

Wild fruits adorn’d the loaded trees around, 

And the wocd-flrawberry bluth’d upon the ground. 
Large was the cave within; its rugged fides 

In chriltal chain’d the moifture’s dripping tides. 
Phofphoric bodies {pread around their light, 

And made the place in native {plendour bright. 
Here golden veins their mazy luitre fhew’d, 

Rich diamonds blaz’d, and ruddy rubies glow’d ; 
The emera!d’s green, the amethyt’s ftrong blue, 
The yellow topaz, mix’d their various hue ; 

In magic colours fhed a day their own, 

And in an ever-changing’ brilliance fhone. 

Oft on her couch the nymph in lifllefs eafe, 
Would fleeping waite the fultry f{ummer’s days ; 


On light tranfparent wings while dreams flew round, 


And thook from murmuring air a lulling found. 
Thick dancing fo in noon-day’s yellow beam, 

The million infeéts gayly coloured gleam. 

So frequent fparks, the circling wheel difplays, 
And gilds the night with artificial rays. 

The nymph had various taftes; fhe wouid delight 
To fit by glowing embers in the night, 

And picture figures in the changing light. 

Then mufing oft fhe ftray’d abroad at eve, 

To note what fhapes the floating clouds could give ; 
Sometimes fhe fought the depths of nightly thade, 
Or watch’d the moon. beams fleeping on the glade ; 
Or idly view’d in air the bubbles float, 

Or hiten’d to the bafhful cuckoo’s note ; 

Or pleas’d would fee the ftream meand’ring glide, 
And playful fun-beams dancing on the tide ; 

Full oft the ftray’d deep roaring torrents near ; 

In filence then repos’d her lift?ning ear, 

And on the ground to catch each found would lay *, 
And thake at every tremb!’ing of the fpray. 
Penfive o’er midnichi graves alone fhe trod, 
Difurbing ghofts amid their lone abode ; 

Or oft by peacocks drawn in ambient air, 

Wild as a tempeft rufe’d ber rapid car. 

To diftant climes on wings of thought would ftray, 
Or in the northern lights amufive play. 
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Gay were her fteps, when earth became her care ; 
Kafe mov’d her limbs and all her form was fair. 
Her robe, dyed in the rainbow, at each view, 

With varied tiffue fhone and colours new. 

Jt chanc’d as once, the nymph, intent to ftray, 
Walk’d forth to taile the {weets of blooming May, 
Genius, the eldeft born of light, furvey’d 

‘The various beauties of the matchlefs maid. 

High on a mountain’s top he fat and faw, 

The light fantaftic nymph her figures draw t 
And give a varied grace to all de/ow. 

Love in the inftant all his bofom fir’d, 

And playing there each tender with infpir’d. 

A veil of filver-light his figure bound, 

And circling rays of gold his temples crown’d. 

Lit in the Sun, a torch his hand fuftain’d, 

The emblem of the power, which he maintain’d. 
When touch’d by this, the foul afcends on high 
And dull ob/tructions yield, though loth to fly, 
And vainly ’gaintt its fpeed their weight apply. 
Loofe were his limbs, by no clofe garments brac’d, 
Two amply fpreading wings his fhoulders grac’d. 
With thefe, through Heaven he ftretch’d his bolder flight, 
Or piere’d in central earth, the depths of night. 
Beyond the Sun hts courfe would oft afpire, 

Swift as the meflage of electric fire. 

Wifdom was his; yet his ambitious mind, 
Difdain’d by vulgar Jaws to be confin’d. 

And what, perhaps, much more might pleafe the fair, 
Beauty his form adorn’d and grace his air. 

Soon to the nymph he made his paffion known ; 
Nor loth the nymph an equal flame to own. 

Not long when both were pleas’d, nor heeded law, 
Delay, or form, the hours of courthhip faw, 

The nuptial rites perform’d, then Fancy’s cave 
A bleit retreat to happy Gtnivs gave.’ 


Thefe lines are not deititute of harmony, although they may 
not poffefs all that vigour of thought, and ftrength of expreffion, 
which are deemed effential to the perfeétion of poetry. The 
author certainly has talents for defcription: but he does not 
appear to have fufficiently confidered that the greateft mafters, 
in that art, have diftinguifhed themfelves by the felection of a 
few ftiiking and characteritical properties in the object or 
perfon defcribed ; together with fuch circumftances as might 
throw light on the general fubje€t, and render it the more in- 
terefting. In making Fancy figure to herfelf -pictures in the 
fire, trace refemblances in the clouds, gaze on the moon hhio- 
ing with pale luftre on the trembling leaves, watch the reflection 


of the fun-beams in the water, and liften to the roar of or" 
ome {HE 
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—the poet has, no doubt, chofen fuch occupations for her as 
are appropriate to her character: but does not his judgment de- 
fert him when he places her in a chariot drawn by peacocks, 
and hurries her through the air with the fury of a tempeft? 
In a word, it appears that Mr. B., like many other writers, 
dazzied by the fplendour of their own imagination, feems de- 
firous of faying every thing that occurs on the fubject, with- 
out always paying the ftricteft attention to propriety. 

As we have already fhewn that the poet bad formed to him- 

‘fa confufed idea of Genius, the greate{t accuracy cannot be 
expected in his numbers, nor in his rhymes: but we fhal! only 
detain our readers while we take notice of one defective rhyme, 
which is, indeed, a tranfgreffion, in this refpe&t, of remarkable 
magnitude : 

« High on a mountain’s top he fat and faw, 
The light fantaftic nymph her figures draw, i 
And give a varied grace to all de/ozw.’ 

A poet, we muft acknowlege, is fometimes led into an error 
of this fort when he meets with what Dr. Johnfon calls a ftub- 
born word, and does not chufe to give up a favourite line :— 
but in the prefent inftance Mr. B. has not this excufe; for, in 
the above triplet, the fenfe would have been complete without 
the laft line. 

We have obferved, in reading thefe Poems, feveral inftances 
of o being ufed as a rhime toa; asif there were no diftinction 
in the pronunciation of thefe two vowels. 

As the reader may think a farther fpecimen requifite, in 
order to do full juftice to this writer, we will tranfcribe the 
author’s defcriptions of Homer, Pindar, and Horace, con- 
trated with Mr. Pope’s characters of the fame great poets, in 
his TempLte of FAME: by which the comparative merit of 
Mr. B., as a poet, may be better afcertained than by any re- 
marks which at prefent occur to us. 

Mr. BipLake. 


* Confpicuous one, and bright above the reft, 

The father of his art by all confeit. 

Blind as he was, the Mufes by his fide, 

Whifper’d kind words, and deign’d his fteps to guide. 
Grand was his poft, and as he boldly trod, 

With {miles affenting heaven was feen to nod. 
Before his fteps created forms arofe, 

Arms frown’d on arms, and marfhal’d foes on foes, 
The battle rag’d; and o’er the fandy plain, 

An Hero’s chariot dragg’d an hero flain. 

In vain the royal mother’s tears lament, 

Or aged fire bemcans the dire event. 

His country’s guardian near the city walls, 

Yields to relentlefs fate and nobly falls. 
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The Gods co: wines, o fill the tae ad’ring fics ; 
Till Trey, unhappy Lroy,—in ruin lies,’ 

Vir, Po PE, 
«* High on tie firft, the mighty Homer fhone; 
Eternal adamant compos’d his throne : 
Father of verfe ! in holy fillets drefs’d, 
His filver bear d wav y gent ly YO *er his breaft. 
Though blind, a b Idners in his looks appears ; 
In years he feem’d, but not impa ur’d by years. 
The wars “4 r roy were round the pillar feen, 


Here fierce ‘Ty vdides wounds the Cyprian Queen ; 


Here Hector, a from Patroclus’ fall, 
Ele re drao x*d in iriuimp: aro und the : % rojan wall. 


Motion and life did every part infpire, 
Bold was the work, and prov’d Sa ery bre. 


A ftrong expreffion moft he feem’d t? affect 
And here and there difclos’d a brave negleet.”” 


BripLaKe. 
¢ High on a mount ain’s top, a winged horfe, 
Bore one bright form, ar a panted for the courie. 
‘Then forth he rufh oa -_ wild impetuous fight, 
And vanifh’d melting in the folar light.’ 








Pore. 
sé Four fwans fuflain a car of filver bright, 
With heads advane’d, and pinions ftreten’d for flicht 
Here, hke ome furious Prophet, Pindar rode, 
And feem’d to labour with the infpiring Ged. 
Acrofs the harp a carelefs hand he flings, 
And boldly finks into the founding trings. ; 
The figur’d games of Greece the > column grace, 
Neptune and Jove fury vey the rapid race. 
The youths ha ng o "er their chariots as they run 5 
The _ fteeds feem ftar ting from the ftone ; | 
‘The champions in dittorted poflures threat ; 
And all appeared irregularly great.” , 


aoe a 
BipLake. 
¢ Beneath, where he who ru!’d the winged horfe, 


72 





Ruth’d on th’ afcending fun with rapid courfe ; 
One fteady eye his diitant track puriu’d, 
And utt’ring {moother lays, intently view’d. ‘ 

i 


Then fat him down beneath a thady tree, 
Acd gave the pofling hours to wit and glee. 
His brew and bowl, a rof, chaplet crown’d, 
While rich libations fed the thirdly ground, 
He call’d his pico the purple wine to hare, 

And wafte in mirth the fear cf iuture care,’ p. 


Porg. 
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Pope. 


«¢ Here happy Horace tun’d the Aufonian lyre 
To {weeter founds and temper’d Pind: u’s fire ; 
Pleas’d with Alexus’ manly rage t’ infufe 

The fofter fptrit of the Sapphic mufe 

The pou.’¢ pillar different fcalptures grace ; 

A work outlafting monumental usafs. 

Here {miling Loves and Bacchanals appear, 

The Julian tar, and great Augufus here: 

The Doves, that round the infant poet fpread 
Myrtles and bays, hang hov’ring o’er his head.”” 

Leaving the reader to his own comparative obfervations on 
the preceding extracts, we fhail only remark that, to contend 
with Mr. Pope, be the event what it may, can never be deemed 
very difgraceful to Mr. Bidlake. 

The progrefs of Poetry, | ainting, and Mufic, is + ago 
by SACRED PorMs, viz. The Crucifixion of the Mefiiah ; 
Meditation on a New Year ; a Paraphrafe on the ro4th Pfalin s 
the Widow of Nain, from St. Luke; and the Refurre€tion of 
Lazarus, from St. John. ‘10 excel in facred poetry requires 
uncommon elevation of thought, joined to accuracy of tafte and 
folidity of judgment. Wecannot, therefore, wonder that fo many 
of our poets fhould fail in their attempts to elucidate and ennoble 
the fublime truths of our religion ; or that they fhould even, on 
fome occafions, fink into a ftyle ill fuited to the dignity of the 
fubject. 

The reft of the volume is fiiled with Exrecres, Opes, 
Sonnets, MisceLLANEOUS VERSES, and Soncs. Of the 
Elegies, we think the fecond the beft *; and the third con- 
tains fome lines which do honour to the author’s heart, as well 
as to his poetic abilities. Inthe Odes, we fee lefs to admire; 
the fentiments being generally trite, and the verfification not 
always free from languor. 

Though we cannot compliment Mr. Bidlake fo far as to 
dignify him with the appellation of a firft-rate poet, yet, as 
far as we can judge from his writings, he wppears to be fin- 
cerely attached to the caufe of religion and virtue, as well as 
to the interefts of elegant literature. ‘Chroughout the whole of 
the book we difcover the genuine effufions 2 moral fentiment ; 
and, where the a ga requires it, he difcovers great fen 
fibility of temper and generofity of difpoiition. 


ee ny ee ee — ~ - - = ——_—— —_— + 


& This elegy was publifhed feparately, a few years ago, and was 
twice noticed by us, particularly the fecond time, on account of a 


new edition, Our opinion of its merit may be feen in the Monthly 
Review for Tanuary 1789 
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Art. IV. Political Papers, chiefly refpecting the Attempt of the 
County of York, and other confiderable Diftri€ts, commenced in 
1779, and continued, during feveral fubfequent Years, to effect a 
Reformation of the Parliament of Great Britain: Colleéted by 
the Rev. Chriftopher Wyvill, Chairman of the late Committee of 
Affociation of the County of York. 8vo. 3 Vols. 11. 1s. Boards, 
Johnfon. 

Af tutiffimus ibis is an adage which, though trite, con- 

veys an admirable leffon of prudence; and never was 
there a period in which there exifted a greater neceffity for ob- 
ferving this leflon, than the prefent. While defpotic haughti- 
nefs is, on the one fide, ftretching to the utmoft length ever 
claim of pre-eminence and privilege, and treating with difdain 
every plea for equal rights as an infolent and dangerous in- 
vafion of public crder; and while, on the other fide, democratic 
violence threatens the total deftruction of every venerable and 
ufeful inftitution, and the entire diflolution of the bonds of fo- 
ciety; it much behoves every one, who wifhes the peace and 
profperity of his country, amid the din of party-rage, to liften 
to the * ftill fmall voice” of MoDFRATION. ‘There has long 
exifted in this country a body of moderate men, not incon- 
fiderable in number, and highly refpectable for talents and in- 
tegrity; who, equally averfe from defpotifm and from anarchy, 
and fully convinced that the corruptions or defecéis of our pre- 
fent political inftitutions, if not f{peedily corrected, muft ter- 
minate either in the one or the other of thefe evils, have been 
active in their exertions to promote a temperate and peaceable 
remedy for every public diforder. 

In the refpectable lift of thefe reformers, Mr.W yvill holds a dif- 
tinguifhed place.—-As Chairman of the late Committee of Af- 
fociation of the county of York, formed for the purpofe of 
effefting a reformation of the Parliament of Great Britain, he 
ftands at the head of an honourable band, which for feveral 
years, and in the face of much oppofition, has perfevered in its 
laudable efforts, from a conviction, as Mr. W, {tates its views, 
that Parliament was corrupted ; that frequent elections, and a 
reformed reprefentation, could alone purify it; and that, with- 
out an effectual reformation in thele refpedts, the liberties of 
the nation could not be fafe. 

The details of thefe attempts to procure a parliamentary re- 
form conftitute the main body of the political papers here pre- 
fented to the public. Some preliminary papers are prefixed, 
refpeCling an aflociation in the county of York to refift the 
rebels in the year 1745 ; and concerning the power exerciled by 
the Houfe of Commons, in the cafe of Mr. Wilkes, to dif- 
qualify, by a refolution of that houfe, a perfon not difqualified 
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by law to ferve in parliament. Then follow copies, from the 
books of the Yorkfhire Committee, of every material refolution 
pafled by them, and by their fub-committee, from the appoint- 
ment of the Committee at a general meeting of the county of 
York in 1779,-to the clofe of its labours in 1784: together 
with a fimilar tranfcript from the minutes of the proceedings of 
the firft and fecond meetings of the committee appointed by 
feveral committees of counties, cities, &c. in 1780 and 1781 ; 
alfo accounts of the refolutions and debates of feveral meetings 
of the county of York and other counties; in the metropolis, 
and other cities, &c. in 177g, and the fix fubfequent years; 
reprinted from accounts publifhed at that time by authority 
from thefe meetings; alfo, letters, &c. felected from the cor- 
refpondence of the Yorkfhire Committee. ‘J 0 thefe materials 
are annexed feveral addrefles, &c. from the Conftitutional So- 
ciety in London; accounts of feveral debates in Parliament on 
the propofed reform of the reprefentation of the people ; and 
fome papers relative to that fubject. ‘Ihe preceding articles 
fil the firft two volumes; the third contains the editor’s cor- 

se(pondence with the committees of Edinburgh and Stirling in 

1783 and 1784, with feveral papers received from the com- 

mittee of Edinburgh refpeCting the better regulation of elections 

in the royal burghs of Scotland: the refolutions of feveral 

meetings holden in London, Edinburgh, and Gla{gow, in the 

years 1788 and 1792, for the purpofe of promoting improve- 

ments in the elections of the committees and royal burghs, and 

a general reformation of the Parliament of Great Britain:— 

the editor’s correfpondence with the volunteers of [Ireland in 

1783; his correfpondence with many private gentlemen of 

Yorkfhire, and {everal members of parliament, in 1779, previ- 

oully to the meeting of the Committee of York in that year; 

and his correfpondence with Sir George Saville, the Earl of 

shelburne, Dr. Franklin, and other refpectable perfons, on 

fubjeéts conneéted with the propofed reprefentation of Parlia- 

ment :—-to which are added, by way of appendix, the editor’s 

elence of Dr. Price, and the reformers of England; his letter 

to Mr. Pitt, in1793; and an account of the proceedings of 

the Society of the Friends of the People, in 1792, &c.— The 

papers in this third volume, the laft excepted, are a portion of 

the editor’s feparate correfpondence, and of his publications as 

a private unauthorized individual, and form a moiety of the 

lecond part of the intended collection. ‘lo complete it, the 

editor’s correfpondence with Mr. Pitt and feveral other perfons 

will be publifhed at a future period, and with other papers will 

be comprized in the fourth and laft volume. 
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From the preface, we fhall tranfcribe a paragraph contain. 
ing fome interefting particulars with refpect to a celebrated 
ee in 1782: 

The meeting at the Thatched Houfe Tavern, 13 May 1782, ap. 
pears to have’ excited a confiderable degree of attention, and the re. 
folutions then agreed to have been fre quently quoted in fome late de- 
bates in the Houfe of Commons, ‘The editor thinks it proper there. 
fore to declare, that the meeting in queition was called chiefly at his 
defire; that Sir William Plomer, then Lord Mayor of London, pre. 
fided at it; that the Duke of Richmond and tne Right Hon. Mr. Pitt 
were prefent; that the refolutions agreed to by the meeting were 
originally drawn up by the editor, not exactly as they now ftand at 
p- 424 of vol.i.; that they were thought to need fome correction, 
and having received an amendment from the editor, were fhewn by 
him in their amended ftate to Mr. Pitt, and, as the editor believes, 
to the Duke of Richmond, by whom they were approved in that ftate, 
and then offered to the meeting, by which they were unanimoully 
adopted.’ 

From the preceding fummary of the contents of thefe 
volumes, given by the editor, the reader will be led to expect, 
and he may be affured of finding, an ample collection of docu- 
ments relating to the late meritorious exertions toward a par 
liamentary retorm. He will find in thefe papers a full ftate- 
ment of the circumftances in the political ftate of this country 
which have led to thefe endeavors, and of the different remedies 
which, in the courfe of thefe attempts, have been propofed for 
the removal of the evils that have been fo generally, and fo juftly, 
fubjects of complaint ; and though, fiom many caufes, (among 
which the defertion of feveral leading men who, at the opening 
of the bufinefs, appeared zealous in the defign, mail be particu- 
Jarly mentioned, ) this great object yet remains unaccomplithed ; 
yet, if it be true that no virtuous labour is ever wiolly without 
effect, it may be confidently augured that the impreffion of the 
noble exertions recorded in thefe volumes itill remains, and that 
the necefiary work of parliamentary reform will be refumed 
and completed by HONEST friends to the Britith Conflitution, 
before its enemies, either de/potic or republican, hall have ac- 


complifhed its deftruGtion. E. 





ArT. V. Tranfa&ions of the Linnéan Society. Vol. U1. gto. pp. 357+ 
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W 1TH pleafure we announce to our readers a fecond volume 
of this agreeable work ; the {peedy appearance of which 
is a proof of the activity and vigour of a fociety, which ts 


formed by the fpontanecus union “of perfons who are earr eftly 
devoted 
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devoted to the improvement of a particular fcience, without any 
jnierfering or collateral views *. 

We fhail give a fhort account of all the papers in their 
order 

Te Hiftory and Defcription of four new Species of Phalana, by 
the late Mr. Fobn Peckwith. Vhele are nocturnal {pecies ; of 
which the firlt, named Chryfoceras, is tound on the oak; the 
93, Gemina, on the poplar; the 3d, Pudia, on the willow ; 
the 4th, Chryfigloffa, on the fallow. A coloured plate exhibits 
them vader their chree forms. 

Remarks on Scolopendra eleftrica, and Sc. fubterranea, by 
George Shaw, M.D. FLR.S. Se. n Englith fpecies of 
Scolspendra, much refembling the Se. eleérica of Linné, but 
differing 1 fome circunftances of appearance, and efpecially 
jn its refidence, which ts deep under ground, is here given by 
Dr. S. as prebaily a new and diftinct fpecies, and is named 
by him /ublerranea. An obdtervation is alfo made of a property 
of this infect, viz. that, on cutting it in two, each part lives 
for a confiderable time, the tatl part furviving longett. 

Remarks on the Abbé Wulfen’s Defcriptions of Lichens, pub- 
lifoed ameng his rare Plants of Carniola, in Profeffor ‘facguin’s 
ColleGianea, Vol. Il. by .ames E. Smith, M.D. Se. This 
brict enumeration of errors in the Abbe’s delcriptions will not 
admit of abri’ement. 

Account of the Gizzard of the Shell called by Linnaeus Bulla 
lignaria, by Mr. G. Humphrey. [he animal inhabiting this 
and other fpecies of the genus Sula is diftinguifhed by a val- 
yular griftly organ, probably for the maftication of its tood ; of 
which a defcription illuitrated by fzures is here given. 

Account of the Difference of Strudiure in the Flowers of fix 
Stecies of Pafiflora, by Mr. fames Sowerby. The beauty and 
custous furniture of crgans of the Paihon-flower have long 
attracted the notice of obfervers: but fome fpecies are with 
d:eulty difcriminated from each other. It is the pur- 
pie of this psper, by means of a very accurate diflection, dif- 
played in figures accompanied by minute explanations, to elu- 
cidate their differences, with all the peculiarities of ftruCture 
for which thefe flowers are fo remarkable. ‘Ihe fpecies de- 
fcribed are the P. guadrangularis, P. alata, P. laurtfolia, P. 
cerulea, P. lunulata, P. minima. 

Defcriptions of two new Britifb Fuci, by T. fF. Wocdward, 
£ije . Lhe firtt of thefe, named Fucus afparagotdes, tound on 
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* For an account of the origin of this inftitution, and of the firf 
vol. of the Society’s Tranfactions, fee our Review, N.S. vol. vii. 
for the year 1792, p. 166, 
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the beach at Yarmouth by Mr. Wigg, appears to be a non. 
defeript. The fecond, named by Solander Fucus Fypogloffum, 
was found in the fame place, and alfo in other parts of the 
coaft. ‘They are both accurately defcribed and figured. 

An Effay towards an Hiftory of the Britifb fellated Lycoper- 
dons: being an Account of fuch Species as have been found in the 
Neighbourhood of Bungay in Suffolk, by T.'}. Woodward, Efq. 
Of this elaborate eilay on a curious and fomewhat rare order 
of plants, the beginning is employed in tracing their appearance 
in the works of botanifts. Among recent authors, Hudfon in 
his Flora Anglica has noticed two {pecies of {tellated Lyco- 
perdon; one, the L. fellatum of Lnné, the other a fpecies to 
which he has given the name of L. fornicatum. ‘Thele were 
fuppofed to be fufficiently difcriminated as different {pecies, till 
Mr. Bryant of Norwich publifhed his ** Hiftorical account of 
two Lycoperdons ;”” in which, with many remarks on the 
changes that thele plants undergo, he eltablifhes new charaers 
of the above fpecies, and accounts the L. fornicatum of Hudfoa 
only as a variety of Linne’s fpecies. Mr, W. comments at 
length on Mr. Bryant's opinion, gives his reafons for differing 
from him, and concludes with the enumeration of four difting 
kinds which he thinks he has afcertained. Thefe are L. /le/la- 
tum, ftar puft-ball; of which there is a leffer variety ;—JL. re- 
colligens, hygrometric puff-ball ;—L. coliforme, cullender puff- 
ball ;—L. fornicaium, turret puff-bal]l. All thefe are minutely 
defcribed, and all the fynonyms are annexed which could be 
identified from different authors. 

A new Arrangement of Papilios, hy Mr. W. ‘fones. The 
characters given by Linné to various families of i’apilios, de- 
rived folely. from the wings, proving infufiicient to difcriminate 
them, additions are made to them by the writer of this paper, 
taken from a clofer and more anatomical examination of their 
bodies, and illuitrated by a plate. One family is added imme- 
diately after the Equites, which Mr. Jones calls Romani. 

Defcriptions of several Species of Pancratium, by R. A. Salif- 
bury, Ejq. Six ipe cles of thefe elegant plants cultivated in our 
hot-houtes are here cefcribed, and reprefented by out-line 
figures. ‘They are, the P, Maritimum, Amenum, Fragrans, 
Speciofum, Littorale, Stellare. 


Some Account of the Mufca Pumilionis of Gmelin’s Edition of 


the Syft. Natura, by W. Markwick, Ejqg. with additional Re- 
marks by T. Marfbam, Ejq. A {mail grur, which lodged itclf 
in the neart or ftem of the wheat, having given to fom e fields 
of corn near Battle the appearance of being blighted, the in- 
fe was carefully examined through its feveral changes. It 
was at firft fufpected to be the Heftian fly fo much dreaded in 
America, 
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Ameriga, but Sir. Jof. Banks determined it to be the Mufca 
Pymilionis of Gmelin ; of which Mr, Ol. Bjerkander publifhed 
an account in the Stockholm TranfaCtions for 1778. It is 
here accurately defcribed and figured, and various remarks on 
its nature and hiftory are added. Notwithftanding the alarm- 
ing appearance which its ravages excited in the wheat early in 
the feafon, Mr. M. found that the root was not fo injured as 
to prevent it from throwing out fide fhoots, which produced a 
fine crop in harveft. 

Defiription of Pafpalum Stoloniferum, by Mr. Louts Bofe. A 
articular defcription in the French language of a grafs im- 
orted from Peru into Spain, with a figure. 

Objirvations on the Struéture and Occonomy of fome curious 

Species of dranea, by Mr. Darthes. This paper is alfo written 
in French. Orn difcovering that fome fpecies of {piders were 
vithout what Fabricius calls maxilie, Mr. D. firft forms the 
conclufion that thefe organs ought not to make part of the ge- 
neric character of thefe infects. He then afcertains the reality 
of that orifice at the extremity of the hooks of the mandibules, 
which has efcaped the refearch of feveral modern entomologifts, 
but which apparently ferves to convey venom to the bite. 
Some obfervations on the antennulz of the aranca avicularis, 
which have an articulation more inthe male than in the female, 
follow. The memoir terminates with a defcription of the 
mafon fpider, which is characterifed after the manner of Linné 
under the name of Aranea Sauvagefii. Some figures are given 
to elucidate the defcriptions. 

Account of the Germination and raifing of Ferns from the Seed, 
by Mr. Fohn Lindfay, Surgeon in ‘famaica. ‘This paper relates 
the fuccefs of fome experiments for railing plants of fern from 
its feeds. The exiflence and place of fern-feed have hitherto 
been a matter of doubt with botanifts: but Mr. L., by thefe 
experiments, has afcertained it to be the powder or duft that 
falis from the leaves when in fructification. Ichey may be 
colleed by taking thofe fronds or leaves in which the fructifi- 
Cation is copious and of full growth, and laying them on clean 
paper in a dry place, when they foon fhed their duft, in colour 
varying from black or brown to yellow: the grofler part of this 
powder is the empty capfules, and the fine part which adheres 
tothe paper is the feed. Mr. L. fowed the feed of various 
fpecies in garden pots, and clofely watched their vegetation 
with the microfcope; the progrefs of which he has reprefented 
ina plate, as well as the feeds themfelves, and the capfules, as 
viewed through a magnifier. 

Additional Obfervations relating to Feftuca Spadicea &F Anthox- 
anthum paniculatum, by ‘f. E. Smith, M.D. This thort paper 
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is only a proteft relative to priority of right to an elucidation 
contained in the rft vol. of the Linnéan Tronfactions. 

Plante Eboracenfes ; or, a Catalog ue of the more rare Plants 
which grow wild in the Netghbourl: od of Caftle Howard, in the 
N. Riding of Yorkfhire, by Mr. Robert Ter {dale 

Obfervations on the Britifh Species of Carex, by the Rev, 
S. Grodenough, LL.D. Se. Se. This is one of th. mott con- 
lide: able aad valuable articles of the collection. ‘The Ingeni« 
ous asthe prefaces it with fome hiitorical remarks on the for- 
mation of the genus Carex by different botanifts, and on their 
feveral defects. He then proceeds to the difcrimination of the 
fpecies, in which he notices various circumftances of import- 
ance to their diftingtion woich have not geietaily been confi- 
dered. A 5 noplis of {pecies is next given, which has the fol- 
Jowing civilions and fubdivit ions ; Spi ad unica fimplict. Spica 





0m pofited androgyn: ae Spicis fext a iftinciis 2 mafcula unica: brac- 
teis membranaceis. ——: —-— : braftets foltaces, & 


plerum que vagin antibe Spicis J foxu Giflinétis, mafcults pluribus. 

Then follows the main part of the treatife, a particular de- 
feription of each fpecies, 46 in number, with the fynonyms of 
various authors, and remarks for the } | urpate of correcting mif- 
takes, and facilitating the inveltigation. Figures of ten {pecies 
are fubjoincc, 


On Ger ra and & 5 of Plants which occur twice or three 
Times under « aren nt aVQmes in P; if. Gmelin’s Edition of Lia- 
nous’ s ‘yt Natur. By ig thes Dryander. ‘This critical and 
Jearned peper is incepable of abridgment. . 

cemarks on Centaurea fol/fitiais S C. meen fit, by FL. 
Smith, Ai. Dd. ihe Centanrea called jolfitiatis in Englifh 
gardens was found vy the Prefident of tne Society to be the 
GC. meliienfs of te herbarium of Linne:—but the true Linnéan 


Cy felpitialis was citcovered by Mr. Crowe, growing wild near 
Nec wich, asanative. Marks are added for the diftinétion of 
the two ipecics. 

Deferipticn of Fucus dafiphilius, by T. Ff. Woodward, Ejg. 
This is botamecelly characicriled as the F. fronde cartilagined 
ramofijind, ramts filiformibus fulfimpliciius, foliis cylindricis 
obtufis baft attenuans fparfis. A particular defcription is added, 
and a plete reprefenting the plant in fruétification. 

The Charatier of two Species of Oxalis, by R. A. Salifoury, 
Lfq. 1 hele aie U. embigua, & O. pufilla, which have by many 
been confidered as oniy varieties, but are here difcriminated by 
fpecific marks. 

Def-ription of a new Species of Warbler, called the Wood-wren, 
chferved in May 1792, by Ah. T. Lamb. This bird, which 
the writer calls a new fj; eciesin England, and a non-defcript, is, 
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we doubt not, tne came , one larger wilow wren of Mr. 
White’s Hift. of seiborne, ltis ciarger Dird than tne Vit1. 
illa Elippolais F ML Trochilus of Luinné, and is diitinguided 
by a finer green colour im the upper parts, and a purer white 
beneath. — , 

Obfervations upon the Strufure and Occonamy of thofe inteftinal 
Worms called Taenic, by Mr. A. Carlifie. his well-written 
and interefting memoir, which particularly relates to the T nia 
Solinm, the moft common in this country, accurately difplays 
the external and internal ftruture of th’s curious animal, eluci- 
dated by injections and figures, and interfperfed with phytiolo~ 
vical obfervations. Some of the livures refer to other {pecies 
of tenia, and to the Fasciola bepatica of the theep 

A new Method of preferving Fungi, Se. by Wiiliam Wither- 
ing, M.D. This method confitits of immerfion in certain 
chemical mixtures, of which two formule are given; one of a 
folution of blue vitriol, the other of fugar of lead, with a pro- 

rtion of fpirits of wine added to each. 

Objeftions again? the Perceptivity of Plants, fo far as is evinced 
ly their external Motions, in Anfwer to Dr. Percival’s Memoir in 
the Manzhefler Tranjaétions, by Rob. Towafon, Ef. This thors 
paper chiefly turns on the approach of the roots of vegetables 
towards their food ; which has been adduced as a proot of gheic 
poflefiing perceptive powers, but for which this writer thinks 
we may fuffciently accouat on the principle of equal attion and 
re-action between the veii-els abforbing and the fluid abforbed. 

An Effay on the caric#s Species of Suwfifa, by Mr. Ff. Latham. 
Sawfith have generally been placed tn the fjualus or fhark 
genus, yet they have a refemblance to the genus Raia; and 
Klein wifhed to place them between the two, though he has not 
done it. Mir. L. has undertaken to form them into a new 
genus under the title of Priffis, which he characterifes in a 
yitematic manner ; and he defcribes five fpecies under it; the 
P. Antiquorum, P. Pefinatus, P. Cufpidatus, P. Microdon, 
P. Cirratus. ‘Lhe fpecies are diftinguilhed by their faws, of 
which heures are added, 

Defcriptions of four new Britifb Lichens, by the Rev. Hugh 
Davies. i befe are entitled, L. Pilularis, L. Simplex, L, Con- 
centricus, L. Varians. A coloured plate is added. 

An Account of fime Plants newly difcovered in Scotland, by 
Mr. Fames Dickjon. 

Remarks on the Genus Dianthus, by F.E. Smith, M.D, This 
genus, hitherto involved in peculiar ob{curity, fo as to be a kind 
of opprobrium botanicorum, has exercifed the learned Prefident’s 
Powers of inveftigation in remarks on various of its fpecies. 
fie fubjoins a fynopfis of all the fpecie:, with defcriptions of 
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fuch as feem to him new, and emendations of the erroneous 
characters of others. 

The Hiftory and Defcription of a minute eprphyllous Lycoperdon, 
growing on the Leaves of the Anemone nemorofa, by Richard 
Pulteney, M.D. &e. Ge. A tingular punétated or fpotted 
appearance on the under fide of the leaves of fome wood-ane. 
monies had been remarked by feveral of the vider botanifts, who 
formed a variety of that plant from the circumftance, By 
later writers, the {pots were attributed to infects: but the pre. 
fent learned and accurate inquirer, on viewing them with a 
magnificr, found reafon to fuppofe them to be parafitical vege. 
tables of the fungus kind; and he here characterifes and de. 
fcribes this fingular production by the name of Lycoperdon ( Ane- 
mones) parafiticum f[phericum feffile difcretum album; ore mul- 
tiftdo lacero ; pulvere albs. It feems to be found only on difeafed 
plants. 

Extra& of a Letter from Mr. ‘f. Lindfay, Surgeon in Famaica, 
to Sir ‘fof: Banks. Mr. L., whofe fucceis in raifing ferns from 
feed is related in a former paper, here informs the Prefident of 
the R. Society, that his trials of fowing the farina of Lycopodium 
cernuum, and of Bryum cafpititium, {ucceeded in like manner ; 
and alfo that, on fowing that part of the fructification of Adar. 
chantia polymorpha, which is compofed of fine elaftic filaments 
and finall globules, he had a produce of young plants of the 
fame kind. In fome additional remarks by Dr. Smith, it is 
noted that an humble ftudent of nature, Jofeph Fox, a journey- 
man weaver at Norwich, had obtained a fimilar refult from 
experiments made on Lycopodium Selago 

Defcriptions of three new Species of Hiruda, by the Rev. W. 
Kirby ; with an additional Note by Dr. Shaw. ‘Thefe fmall 
animals are called Hiruds alba; migra; and crenata. Mr. K, 
obferves that the firft two do not properly come under the Lin- 
néan genus Hirudo; and Dr. Shaw refers them to that of Pla- 
naria. Figures of the crenata are given, 

Additional Obfervations on Fucus Hypoglofum, by T. F. Woode 
ward, E/g. in thele obfervations, the ipecific character of this 
fucus, with remarks, is given from Dr. Solander’s papers, which 
were not recovered when Mr. W. wrote his defcription in the 
6th article. An additional note is given concerning Lycoperdon 
recolligens, from Mr. Bulliard’s £i/?. des Champignons. 

Additional Remarks cn the Wood Sandpiper, Tringa glarecla, 
by W. Markwick, Efg ‘The purpofe of this paper is to ace 
knowlege that Mr. M.’s Tringa, of which an account is given in 
the firft vol. of Linn. Tranf. is only a variety of the TZ. ocropus. 

Botanical Obfervations on the Flora ‘Japonica, by Charles Peter 


Thunberg, Knt. Sc. Ge. Thefe contiit of a feries of particular 
emendations 
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emendations of defcriptions in the illuftrious author's Flora Ja~ 

pica, made by himfelf after a more accurate invettigation. m 
Defertption of Sagina cerafloides, a new Britifp Plant dif- 
covered in Scotland by Mr. fames Dickfon. By the Prefident. 
The habit of this plant 1s altogether that of a Ceraflium: but 
‘ts flowers being always quadrifid have neceffarily caufed it to 
be referred to the genus Sagina. ‘he character given is S. 
caule diffufo dichotomo, foltis fpatulatis obsvatifue recurvis, pe- 
dunculis frucliferis reflex:s. 

An Account of two new Genera of Plants from New South 
Wales, by the Prefident. The firtt of thefe is named by the 
Prefident GoopENTA, in honour of the worthy treafurer of the 
fociety, Dr. Goodenough. It is of the clafs and order Pentan- 
dria Monogynia, and is thus characterifed: Caps. dilocularis, 
bivalvis, poly[perma ; diffepimento parallel, SEMINA imbricata. 
CoroLta fupra longitudinaliter fila, genitalia exferens; limbo 
quinguefida, fecundo. ANTHERZ lineares, imiberbes. STIGMA 
urceslatum, ciliatum. Nine {pecies are enumerated, 

The fecond is called PLATYLoBiIUM, and ranks among the 
Diadelphia Decandria. \t is thus charaMerifed: Catyx cam- 
panulatus, guinguefidus, laciniis duobus fupremis MAX1MIS, obtufis. 
FILAMENTA omnia baft connexa, latere fuperiori diflinfa. Ler- 
GUMEN pedicellatum, compreffum, dorfo alatum, polyfpermum. 
Only one fpecies is given, with the Englifh name ot Orange 
fiat-pea, and it is faid to be a very beautiful plant. 

Among the extracts from the minute.book of the fociety, is 
the following narration; which we think well worth copying: 

‘ It is a general character of deer, that the females of every fpecies 
except the rein-deer, are deftitute of horns. A fingular initance to 
the contrary occurred here in September laft. A hind, the female 
of Cervus Elaphus, was thot by the Duke of Gordon, which had one 
horn perfectly fimilar to that of a ftag three years old. It had never 
had a horn on the other fide of its head, for there the correfponding 
place was covered over by the fkin, and quite fmooth. It did not 
feem to have ever produced a fawn, and upon diffection, the ovarium 
on the Jame fide with the born was found to be fehirrous.’ 

The botanical reader will be able to eftimate the contents of 
this volume from the fhort abftract which we have given of 
them; and for more minute information he will naturally wifh 
to confult the work itfelf, A 





Art. VI. Heads of Lectures on a Courfe of experimental Philofophy, 
particularly including Chemiffry, delivered at the New College in 
Hackney. By Joleph Prieitley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &c.  8vo. 
pp- 202. 3s.6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1794. 

PREFIXED to this treatife is a dedication to the ftudents of the 

college at Hackney, containing many p. rtinent obfervations 
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on the right mode of conducting their ftudies; with cautions 
tending to reprefs the vanity of young proficients, and to tem. 
per their love of liberty and of mankind with a due r..ard to 
the exifling conflitution of their country. As thefe lectures, 
were delivered only once in a week, we might naturally expe 
to find the heads of them fuperficial, ‘“T hey are written in the 
eafy current ftyle which, Dr. Prieftley ufually employs ; and, 
notwithitanding the incorrect theory which fometimes ob- 
feures them, they contain a neat abitract of chemical knowlege 
in its prefent advanced ftate. 

In a work which is profefledly a compilation, there is little 
room for criticifm ; we thall therefore content ourfelves with 
noticing a few paflages, in which we ate difpofed to differ from 
this able experimenter. 

In page 10, Dr. Prieftley aflumes infiuste divifbility as an 
eflential property of matter. It muft, however, be remarked 
that, after all the parade of geometrical demonftration fo ab- 
furdly applied to this fubject, ‘the arguments which have been 
advanced refpect merely the extent of human conception, and 
amount only to this, that there is no limit to our idea of the 
diminution of magnitude. The componibility of the ingenious 
Bofcovich feems to remove the principal difficulties. 

It is urged, in page r1, as a pofitive argument for the pene- 
trability of matter, that ‘the particles of light, after entering 
the denfeft tranfparent fubftance, do not feem to meet with any 
obftruction to their progrefs till they come to the oppofite fide.” 
This affertion is inconfiftent with fact: the particles of light 
not only fuffer a difpe:fion at the furface of diaphanous bodies, 
but are abforbed in their pafiage through the ma/s ; for, not to 
mention other cont: iderations, the lofs of light is well known to 
be greater in lige to the thicknefs of the medium. 

Pages 17 and 19, we have rules for determining the purity of 
a given quantity of air, founded on the principle that one mea- 
{ure of pure oxygenous gas will faturate two meafures of nitrous 
gas:—but the dimmution which takes place is owing to the 
nitrous acid formed by the unton of the two gafes ; and, as ni- 
trous acid is a fubftance extremely variable, and capable of con- 
taining its ingredients in very different proportions, the appli- 
cation of the property to afcertain the quality of air mufi ever 
be judged uncertain and faliacious. 

Dr. P. remarks (p.25) that oxvgenous and nitrous gafes 
will act oneach other through a bladder. Yet contiguity feems 
eflential at leaft to chemical action. It is, therefore, probable 
that the fubftance of the bladder, or the humidity contained in 
it, ferves as a medium of combination, by abforbing one gas, 
and bringing it within the limit of the attraction ot the other. 
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In page 39, thesDoctor afferts ¢ that different kinds of air 
qubich have no.affinity to each other, when once mixed together, 
will not feparate, notwithftanding any difference of {pecific 
gravity.” “This remark is evidently irreconcileable with the 
principles of found philofophy: affinity may exit every de- 

ree, nor is it always attended with any confiderable change in 
the bulk or form of the fubftances combined. No perfon can 
doubt that a certain chemical attraction fubfifts between com- 
mon air and the carbonic and hydrogenous gafes ; for, if thefe 
gafes be imperfectly confined in bottles, placed in an ereé& or 
inverted pofition according as the contained fluid is denfer or 
rarer than the atmofphere, they are found, after fome time, to 
have efcaped, and to have given place to common air. 

P. 42, it is repeated, probably from M. de Sauffwre, that 
‘when water becomes vapour, it takes the form of {mall glo- 
bules, hollow within, fo as to be fpecifically lighter than air.” 
Admitting the exiftence of thefe globules, it is requifite that 
their internal cavity be either a vacuum or contain fome gas 
extremely elaftic. On the former fuppofition, we fhould afk, 
by what power is the aqueous fhell enabled to refift the com- 
preffion of the furrounding atmofphere? The latter fuppofition 
is alike contradictory to reafon and to experience. The ex- 
ample of froth and fmall foap-bubbles is irrelevant, fince they 
are inflated with common air, and have a tendency to defcend. 

It is alleged, p.79, that filiceous earth is formed by nature 
from chalk by the introduction of fome unknown acid. The 
only argument, which has been advanced to prove the identity 
of the filiceous and calcareous earths, is that flint is found in 
great quantities intermingled in the chalk cliffs of England :— 
but thefe lumps of flint are generally rounded and covered with 
a fofter cruft, which feems to imply that they had fuffered 
from attrition, and from the attacks of the elements, during a 
lapfe of ages, prior to the formation of the calcareous matter 
which now envelopes them. ‘Thefe earths are alfo widely fe- 
parated by their natural properties ; the calcareous is fufible 
per fe, and the filiceous is the moft refractory of all the earths. 
Still more improbable it is that the filiceous earth fhould be a 
compound of the calcareous, fince all compounds are more 
fufible than their elements. Befides, if an acid entered into 
the compofition of flint, it would, from its greater volatility, 
be partly expelled by the application of an intenfe heat; and this 
mutt occafion a certain alteration in the qualities of the flint. 

P. 81, it is afferted that clay owes its duétility to fome 
acid, and probably to the vitriolic. We can hardly conceive 
how an acid fhould communicate plafticity. That quality 
feems to refult principally from the extreme comminution of 
Rev, MaRcH, 1795; U the 
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the argillaceous particles. Burnt clay, if long triturated with . 
water, will recover its ductility. This would not happen if 
an acid were eflential to the clay, for it muft be partly diffipated 
by the heat. It is a fact which a nice experimenter may afcer.~ 
tain, that the compound of clay and water occupies lefs bulk 
than the two ingredients did feparately ; and therefore between 

*thefe fubftances a real chemical affinity muft exift, totally dif- 
tin& from capillary attraétion. In general, it has been too 
haftily fet down as a principle, that folution is neceflary to 
chemical combination. On the contrary, the produé of fuch 
an union may be either folid or fluid, and may even exhibit all 
the intermediate fhades. This reflection opens an extenfive 
and curious field of inquiry, but we confine ourfelves at pre- 
fent to thefe few hints. —Hence water, in combining with clay, 
wi!l communicate fomewhat of its own qualities, and particue 
larly its mobility, or aptitude to receive any form. Bricks lofe 
the tenacity, along with the property of imbibing water, pro. 
bably becaufe they have undergone a certain degree of vitrifi- 
cation. 

Dr. Prieftley obferves, p. 104, that the antients poffeffed the 
art, fince loft, of giving a confiderable degree of temper to 
copper inftruments. ‘This has often been exultingly remarked 
by commentators and philologifts :—but later experiments have 
difpelled the myttery. The antients added to copper a fmall 
proportion of tin, fufficient to communicate hardnefs, without 
giving it the brittlenefs of bell-metal. 

P. 135, we find the reflection and refra&tion of light ranged 
among the various fources of heat. It is difficult to annex any 
precife idea to thefe expreffions. If nothing more be meant 
than that the accumulation of light, in whatever way produced, 
is attended with heat, the propofition will be readily admitted : 
but, ifthe terms, reflection and refraction, be employed to in- 
finuate that, in confequence of duch changes in the direétion of 
its motion, light is fitted to excite heat; or that refringent and 
refracting fubftances are heated by performing thefe offices ; we 
need only to oppofe the decifive evidence of experiment: for, in 
proportion as a fpeculum is finely polifhed, or a diaphanous 
medium is highly pellucid, they are the lefs affeéted by the fun’s 
rays. 

The Doétor has obferved, p. 137, that heat and cold are 
propagated in ftraight lines. ‘The facts on which this hypothefis 
refts may be fatisfactorily explained without recurring to anynew 
principle. What has often been taken for the element of heat is 
in reality only dot air, which communicates itsheat to other bodies, 
partly by the tranfmiffion through its fubftance, but more efpe- 
cially by the aciual flow of its particles, according to the *" 
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of pneumatics. This confideration will account for fome ex- 
riments of the celebrated Scheele; and, with regard to 
thofe lately made by Profeflor Pictet of Geneva, it is fufficient 
to remark that cold air will have an oppofite motion. Nor do 
thefe aérial ftreams proceed exaétly in right lines, but in por- 
tions of curves reflected upward or downward, according as 

they are hotter or colder than the general atmo!phere. 
We are aftonifhed to find the hiftorian of light and colours 
ftating, (p. 1§1,) in unqualified terms, that the colours of the 
fpectrum formed by a prifm divide the whole {pace between 
them exactly as a mufical chord is divided, in order to found the 
feveral notes and half notes of the oftave. This obfervation is 
dire&tly confuted by the important difcovery of the irregular re- 
fraétion of light mentioned in the next page, and yet is moft un- 
accountably ftill sepeated in all our elementary treatifes. ‘The 
coloured fpaces in the folar fpectrum vary their relative extent, 
according to the nature of the fubftance of which the prifm con- 
fits. In this refpeét, crown and flint glafs differ fo remark- 
ably, that they ferve for the materials in the conftruction of the 
achromatic telefcope. Befides, it feems impoflible to number 
the colours in the fpectrum, or to define their limits, fince they 
flide into each other by infenfible gradations ; nor by any com» 
trivance can they be ever feparated. Inftead of fuppofing, there- 
fore, feven primitive colours, it would have been more philofo~ 
phical to have reckoned three or five principal kinds, with a 
multitude of fubordinate fhades; and there is reafon to fulpect 
that the great Newton, who was not altogether exempt from the 
prejudices of the age in which he lived, was, in this inftance, 
led away by a partiality to the myftical number /cven, adopted 
firft from the dreams of aftrology, but which feized on the ima- 
gination of men, mingled itfelf with their religious and civil 
inftitutions, and has extended, even to our own times, its ine 
fluence over human affairs.e=We have beftowed thefe reflec- 
tions on the doétrine of feven primitive colours, proportioned 
to the divifions of the diatonic fcale, becaufe we conceive it to 
be our duty to take every occafion of combating prejudices, 
whether of a popular or a philofophical nature. ‘I his theory 
has alfo given rife to fome whimfica! peculations on ocular mu- 
fic; as if the divifions of the mufical chord were not arbitrary 
and fuggefted by convenience, and as if mufic derived not its 
Principal charms from its imitating the tones, (wells, and ca~ 
dences, which are the expreffions appropriate to the various 
€motions of the human heart.—It would be neceflary farther to 
fuppofe that the colours are fpread with uniform intenfity over 
the fpe&trum ; a confideration which has hitherto been over- 
U 2 looked. 
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looked. The number of coloured particles which fall on a given 
fpace is plainly compounded of their extent and of their denfity. 
Hence the chief reafon why the compofition of the different co- 
lours, according to the divifions of the fpectrum, produces 
a grey colour, inftead of a white, which would be formed if the 
theory were correct. 

P. 152, it is faid that ‘different fides of the fame rays feem 
to have different properties, for they are differently affected on 
entering a piece of ifland cryfal!’ What diftin& idea can be 
formed of the /ide of a ray, which is admitted to be only the fuc- 
ceffion of lucid particles moving at vaft intervals in a right line? 
The explanation of the curious phenomenon of double vifion is 
to be fought from the internal ftructure of fpar, which is not 
of uniform denfity or refraQing power:—but our limits will not 
permit us to enter into the detail at prefent. 

Dr. Prieftley afcribes, with others, the property of the Bolog- 
nian phofphorus to the emiffion of the light previoufly abforbed, 
Surely the fame power, by which a body imbibes the lucid par- 
ticles, muft enable it to retain them. To fay that the light is 
‘loofely’ fixed, is to appeal to the imagination, which ought 
never to be exercifed on philofophical fubjeéts. It is probable 
that the phenomenon is of a chemical nature. The application 
of heat or light may produce a certain excitation, which occa- 
fions a flow decompofition of the phofphoric fubftance, attended 
with the extrication of light. Accordingly, it has been obferved 
by Mr. Wilfon, that the rays emitted are often of a different 
colour from thofe received. 

In various paflages of the work, the author, without affigning 
any fufficient reafon, attributes the formation of oils, of fpirit, 
and of the elaftic fluids, to water or fire, and efpecially to that 
ideal being phlogifton, to which he ftill feems exceedingly at- 
tached. It is evident that fuch vague obfervations can never 
lead to the difcovery of any ufeful truth. 

We are far from intending, by the remarks which we have 
made, to difparage the prefent work. Its defects arife chiefly 
from the author’s following too clofely the beaten road. Dr. 
Prieftley, indeed, might judge it the proper bufinefs of a le&turer 
to exhibit, without difcuffing, the opinions commonly received 
in the fcientific world; and, with a few cautions, the treatife 
may be recommended to young ftudents as an agreeable intro- 


duction to the perufal of larger fyftems. Les... 
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Art. VII. The Hiftory of Mary Queen of Scots. Including an Ex- 
amination of the Writings which were afcribed to her. ‘To which 
are added, Appendixes, containing Copies of thofe Writings ; and 
alfo of a conliderable Number of her genuine Compofitions. By 
Thomas Robertfon, D.D. F.R.S. Edin. Minifter of Dalmeny. 
4to. pp-17g. 158. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


I? is a circumftance which, to minds inclined towards fcepti- 
cifm, might feem to fhake the very foundation of hiftorical 
credit, that concerning tranfactions and characters of great 
moment, and of high diftin@ion, exhibited on the public theatre 
of the world only two or three centuries ago, it has become 
almoft, perhaps altogether, impoflible to afcertain the truth. 
That the age in which Homer lived fhould be doubtful; that 
it fhould be queftioned at what time the fiege of Troy happened, 
how long it lafted, and indeed whether the place was ever be- 
fieged at all; after an interval of nearly three thoufand years, 
may not be thought wonderful: but that there fhould have 
been, in the prefent age, any room for hifforical doubts re- 
lative to the leading features in the character of a Richard 
the Third of England, or of a Mary of Scotland, muft be ac~ 
knowleged to afford no great degree of encouragement to dog- 
matifm, concerning that clafs of truths which depend on human 
teftimony. 

No character in Britifh hiftory has attracted more attention 
than that of Mary. It has exercifed the judicious and elegant 
pens of a Hume and a Robertfon, the diligence of a Goodall 
and a Tytler, the eloquence of a Stuart, and the ingenuity of 
a Whitaker. Yet it ftill remains undecided whether her per- 
fonal charms, to which all the world has paid homage, were 
exalted by virtue, or degraded by depravity; whether her fuf- 
ferings, which are on all hands agreed to have been injurioufly 
fevere, have {pred a glory round exalted merit, or have only 
ferved as a fkreen to conceal from the notice of pofterity grofs 
indifcretion, and heinous criminality :—in fhort, whether her 
memory has been cruelly calumniated, or whether fhe was in 
truth unfaithful to her hufband, and acceflary to his death. 

The prefent Dr. Robertfon undertakes the vindication of the 
conduct of Mary on grounds fomewhat different from thofe of 
her former apologitts. After having related her hiftory from her 
birth to her ntarriage with Lord Darnley, (in the leading par- 
ticulars of which he agrees with former hiftorians,) he endea- 
vours to prove that this marriage did not begin in love, and 
that it foon terminated in averfion. Neverthelefs, he main- 
tains that fhe not only had no fhare in devifing and executing 
the death of her hufband, but was unacquainted with the par- 
ticulars of the plot formed againft his life. He admits, how- 
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ever, that fhe may have had fome grounds to fufpect that a 
confpiracy for this purpofe was really in agitation; and that, 
though, when the fcheme of a divorce was at Craigmillar pro- 
pofed to her by Murray, Argyle, Huntley, and Bothwell, in 
terms which pointed at murder, fhe abfulutely forbad the attempt; 
yet fhe might have afterwards fo far changed her ground, as to 
forbid any perfon to {peak to her on the fubject. If we rightly 
underftand Dr. R. he allows that fhe was, in fome fort, privy 
to the defign of murdering Darnley, and connived at the plot, 
though fhe took no active part in the execution. 

If, however, Mary is convicted of having at leaft connived 
at the death of her hufband, it does not appear that fhe was 
influenced by a paffion for Bothwell, but acted rather from fome 
other caufe which the hiftorian does not diftin@tly develope. 

The particulars of Mary’s trial and tragical end are related 
at large, but with little novelty of elucidation of the well- 
known fa&s. The conduct of Llizabeth with refpe& to Mary 
very juftly excites the author’s indignation; and it is not 
without reafon that he has faid that the meannefs, the unfair- 
nefs, and the barbarity of her conduct towards Mary, have 
doomed her to contempt and an ignominy which will never 
die. This we readily admit: yet we think that Elizabeth is 
traduced when it is hinted to be more than poffible that fhe 
was an abettor of Darnley’s murder ; for, as this author him- 
felf fays in vindicating Mary, it fhould feem that thefe were 
not the times for fuch bloody deeds being committed by her 
fex; it is chiefly in the decline, and laft luxury, of empires, 
that women fhare in the crimes of men, concert plots of death, 
mix poifons, and handle daggers. 

Dr. R., at the clofe of this work, examines the evidence of 
the authenticity of fundry writings imputed to the Queen of 
Scots, and concludes that there are the ftrongeft grounds for be- 
lieving that thefe writings are not genuine. After having adduced 
feveral proofs of a difpofition in the times to forgery, hé con- 
fiders diftin&ly the hiftory of thefe writings and their contents. 
With refpect to their iffory, he points out feveral particulars in 
regard to the time of their appearance, their number, and other 
external circumftances, which indicate forgery: on their con- 
tents, he remarks that there was no fufficient occafion for the 
letters in queftion; that it is impoffible that they could have 
been written within the compafs of time allotted by Murray’s 
own journal; that they defcribe Darnley in a light income 
patible with the character which hiftory gives of him; that the 
Queen herfelf is reprefented in a manner altogether contradic 
tory to hiftory; and that they are inconfiftent with the Queen’s 
ftyle, and with themfelves. , 
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In an Appendix, Dr. R. has given copies of the letters, fon- 
nets, and contracts, which he has pronounced to be fpurious ; 
and alfo copies of feveral genuine compofitions of Mary, con- 
fitting chiefly of letters to various perfons. Thofe which were 
written in French are given in a literal Englifh tranflation. 
In courfe, the poetical pieces will appear bald and infipid. 

Our general idea of this Hiftory is that it cafts lefs new light 
on the characters and events of which it treats, than the pre- 
face led us to expect; and that, in point of correctnefs and 
elegance of language, it by no means equals the productions of 
fome other late hiftorians :—but it may neverthelefs deferve at- 
terition as a pleafing fummary of an interefting portion of bio 
graphical hiftory, and as furnifhing numerous materials towards 
forming a decifive judgment on the fubject of the work.—The 
notes and references form a valuable part of the publication. J, 





Art. VIII. 4 Differtation on Simple Fever, or on Fever confilting 
of one Paroxyfm only. By George Fordyce, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
&c. 8vo. pp. 238. 38.6d.fewed. Johnfon. 1794. 


pane is a figure of fpeech which rhetoricians have termed 
the falfe fublime: there is another which they might with 
no lefs propriety term the fal/e profound. Of this latter figure 
the firft fentence of the prefent tract affords one of the moft per- 
fect examples that we remember to have feen. * Fever,’ fays Dr. 
Fordyce, ‘ is a difeafe, the exiftence of which no man would 
have the leaft fufpicion of, fuppofing him acquainted with the 
ftructure of the body, the properties of the folids and fluids, the 
various operations which go on in it in health, the manner in 
which they take place, the powers which produce them, the 
connection of the body and the mind, as well as thefe are 
known at this day to phifiologifts, anatomifts, or thofe wha 
have ftudied medicine itfelf, or any of the branches of know- 
ledge conducive, or which have been thought conducive to it.’ 
Might not a differtation on the itch open with the fame affer- 
tion? and how many diforders are there in the nofological ca- 
talogues, to which this propofition, guarded as it is with 
claufes, will not equally apply? Nor is this the only occafion 
in which the author has contrived to be grave without pro- 
fundity, and verbofe without precifion. We refpect Dr. For- 
dyce as a man who has fhewn himfelf capable of thinking to 
good purpofe: but, if we may avow the plain truth, we do 
not feel ourfelves materially improved in knowlege by the 
thoughts which he has here delivered to the public. The im- 
portance, however, of the fubject, and the author’s reputation, 
feem to require that we fhould give our readers a full inflight into 
the contents of this work. We thall therefore attend on him 
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ftep by ftep, through etymology, defcription, and reafoning ; 
for reafon he does, though he appears to be himfelf reitrained 
by a kind of myfterious reverence, and to be defirous of deterring 
others from exploring too narrowly the fecrets of the goddefs, 
Febris. 

‘In Greek, Latin, Arabic, and Perfian,’ fays Dr. For- 
dyce, * fever has obtained its name from the idea of heat.’ So 
it has in Englifh; the very fame combination of letters figni- 
fying fire in a kindred Janguage. So much for the name; 
now for the doctrine.— Heat is not a pathognomonick fign of 
fever; nor cold followed by heat, p.8—123; nor frequency of 
pulfe, which may happen without fever; and, what is more, 
infrequency is fometimes obfervable in the worft cafes of fever, 
p-13—18. Atp.19, a title occurs which ferves for all the 
reft of the book—Definition of Fever. A new one, however, 
ought to have been introduced at p. 103; for a new fubjedt, 
the Caufes of Fever, is there taken up. 

Dr. F. enumerates the cafes which he does not mean to 
comprehend under the term, Fever. Thefe are pretty nearly 
the fame with thofe now commonly characterized by the term, 
Symptomatic Fever. P.26, he enters on the defcription of 
fever, repeating nearly the words which we have already 
quoted from the beginning of the diflertation. ‘To facilitate 
his defcription, he fuppofes a caie, * in which all the appear- 
ances which ever take place as eflential to the difeafe are pre-~ 
fent and in an equal degree.’ He confines himfelf to fevers 
terminating in 8 to 12 hours; of fuch he has feen feveral in- 
ftances, accompanied * with all the eflential appearances.’ 
P. 32, the attack is frequently fudden: a man in health finds 
himfelf greatly difeafed in lefs than a minute; the attack 
takes place oftener between 8 A. M. and 8 P.M. than in the 
remaining 12 hours: the fun paffing the meridian has no par- 
ticular influence. P.34, the firft appearances are, ufually, 
uneafinefs and reftlefInets,—depreffion of ftrength, improperly 
called debility ; fometimes at the onfet, but more frequently 
afterward, fuch feelings as if the patient were furrounded by 
a colder medium than ufual.—P. 43—50, a diminution of § the 
faculty of receiving impreffions in the mind.’ P. 51, pain in 
the {mall of the back—diminution of fecretion. P. 52, tongue 
covered with a very peculiar cruft. P.55, fenfation as if fome 
light body were moving over the hairs that rife from the fkin— 
dingy colour of the fkin. P.58, numbnefs of the fkin, fo that 
it may be burned and pricked without pain. P. 55—63, dimie 
nifhed brightnefs of the white part of the eye —diminifhed irri- 
tability of the iris. P.64. © The whole fecretory veflels 
throughout the body fecrete a fmaller quantity of fluids, except 
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yomiting produces an increafe of bile, pancreatic juice, &c. 
Thefe evacuations (the author thinks) fhould rather be attri- 
buted to the fecond than the firft {tage of the fever, as it never 
happens that a fimple fever, or a paroxyfm of an intermittent, 
‘, fatal, if vomiting takes place.” P.66, 67, apparent con- 
traction of all the veflels of the body. P. 68, increafed fre- 
quency of the pulfe, which fometimes does not happen till the 
fever has continued half an hour. P.72, pulfe fmaller and 
obfiruéied ; 2 Quality which he thinks he underftands, but cannot 
explain. P. 80, pain of the head, moft commonly over the eyes, 
and feeming to the patient external. P.82, pain ail over the 
bones. Delirium. P.84, anxiety about the precordia. P.86 
—93, lols of appetite, averfion from food, naufea, vomiting, 
thirit arifing probably from a particular affeétion of the ftomach. 
P. 93, we find a fummary of the fymptoms of fever in the fol- 
lowing words: 

« Fever in its appearances as have been enumerated, fhows in its 
attack ; depreffion of the powers of the mind; of the fenfibility of 
the organs of fenfation; of the exertion, and difpofition to be fti- 
mulated in the body; contraction in the vefiels throughout the fyftem, 
which being either confined to, or greater in the {maller veffels, oc- 
cafions a larger quantity of blood to be accumulated in the larger vef- 
fels near the heart; together with fome peculiar afteétion of the fto- 
mach. ‘Thefe external appearances in this difeafe, feem fo very in= 
dependent upon one another, excepting. the quantity of blood ac- 
cumulated in the larger veffels in confequence of the greater con- 
traction of the {mall ones, that they can only be confidered as fome 
alteration of the fyitem which has not hitherto been inveftigated, 
therefore, every thing that has been faid relating to the effence of 
this difcafe has only been conjecture following wild conjecture, to 
which the author does not mean to add.’ 

This definition, which is carelefsly repeated at p.102, is 
fucceeded by fome reflections on the different fenfes of the 
word fpafm. In allufion, probably, to a well-known hypothe 
fis, the author drops this refleCtion: 

* Converting the Latin word contraction into the Greek word 
{pafm, will not make the depreffion of the powers of the mind; of 
the fenfation; of the exertion of powers of the body ; or of the dimi- 
nution of the fufceptibility of being affeéted by externa] applications 
in the body, fo as to excite motion, or produce reft dependent upon 
the contraction ; nor will it make the peculiar affection of the ftomach 
dependent on it.’ 

_ P.103, the Doétor ftops to inquire whether he fhall proceed 
immediately to defcribe the fubfequent ftages of the difeafe, 
which (though they depend on the attack,) are no part of its 
eflence; or, whether he fhall inveftigate the caufes which pro- 
duce it? He determines on the fecond mode of proceeding, 
and premifes fome queftionable and fome trite refleGtions on 
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caufe and effe&t, p.106. An apology for the latter is expreffed 
in the following ftrong terms: ‘ He (for the third perfon js 
ufed throughout the treatife,) is writing for practitioners of me. 
dicine, not one in a thoufand of whom ever thought of paying 
the leaft attention to the operations of the human mind!’ 

In his inveftigation of caufes, Dr. F. here pafles by what are 
called the proximate, and attends only to the remote: the firkt of 
which is infection. Some obfervations on this head will be 
thought curious : 


« Ifa number of fheep be confined in a {mall {pace without fufficient 
circulation of air, an infectious matter is generated, which produces 
fever in them. Fevers alfo arifing in thefe animals occafion the for- 
mation of infectious matter. Of this the author had an opportunity 
of being well acquainted during the American war, when live fheep 
were attempted to be tranfported from England to America, and 
it was neceffary to confine a number of them together in one hhip. 
Although they were felected from flocks in perfect health, where they 
throve at fea perfectly when taken in fmall numbers to ferve for freth 
provifions for the officers, yet in many of the fhips where numbers 
were confined, an infeétious fever arofe, even before they quitted the 
harbour. Whether it be that fheep are more fubjeét to produce infec- 
tious matter when many of them are confined together, or that it 
more frequently happens that many of them are oftener confined to- 
gether in a {mall fpace, without fufficient ventilation, than quadrupeds 
of other fpecies ; infectious matter is much more commonly generated 
in them than in any other quadrupeds that are known. 

« Live hogs were alfo attempted to be exported in the fame man- 
ner, and infection was produced among them, although not fo fre- 
quently. It would appear that the infection which produces fever 
either arifing from fever itfelf, or from numbers confined in a {mall 
fpace, in one fpecies of animal, is not capable of producing fever in 
another fpecies; for it happened, that when one fide of a fhip con- 
tained fheep, the other hogs, if a fever broke out among the fheep, 
the hogs were not affected; and that when fever broke out among 
the hogs, the fheep in many cafes were not at all infected, neither 
were the crews at all affected, being as healthy as the crews of other 
fhips making the fame voyage, loaded with different commodities.’ 


In reading the remarks on variolous matter, (p. 118—121,) 
we were {urprized that Dr. F. fhould never have conceived the 
idea of diluting this matter with water. The fame reflection 
fuggefted itfelf to us on the perufal of his paper on the fmall- 
pox. (See Tranf. of a Med. Society.) We imagine that it 
would more eafily and certainly contribute to the introduction 
of a {mall quantity of variolous matter than any other method ; 
and confequently, if our author be right in the opinion propofed 
in that paper, it would be a moft beneficial improvement in 
inoculation. For this fuggeftion we have the farther fupport 
of experience in fome hundreds of cafes; and we could pee" 
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gveral places in which inoculation in the ordinary mode has of 
ate, without any culpable negligence, proved uncommonly 


I. 
” treating, p. 129—=139, Of fudden expofure to cold as a caufe 


if fever, it is ftated that, if a perfon remains in perfect health 24 
ours after fuch expofure, no difeafe has been the confequence. 

P.139—149 of moifiure. Whether moifture excites fever 
by producing cold, the author does not venture to decide: but 
that moifture, and, more efpecially, the moifure of a marfhy 
country, is a caufe of fever, he entertains no doubt. 

P. 149, of food. Food of difficult digeftion occafions relapfes, 
but fcarcely ever original fever. P.151, certain paffions pro- 
bably excite fever. P. 153, other caufes yet unknown produce 
fever.—P. 157——g, there is no ground from experience to be- 
lieve that any particular ftate of the fluids is followed by fever 
more than any other ftate. P. 160—70, neither bile, nor other 
fecreted fluids, nor heat, are caufes of fever. P.170—80, 
abftrac&t of the doétrines delivered by the author in the paper 
mentioned above. P.181, profecution of the defcription of 


fever. 

¢ The firft attack of the difeafe may be fatal, in the firft, or any 
fubfequent paroxy{m. 

« When the firit attack of fever has been fatal it has been claffed 
among fudden deaths, and all of thefe have been called very erro- 
neoufly apoplexy or fyncopy. When fubfequent paroxy{ms of the dif- 
eafe have been fatal, the expectation of the difeafe at a certain time has 
fhown it to be fever. The appearances, however, are the fame, both 
when the patient dies in the firft or fubfequent paroxyf{ms, viz. fymp- 
toms of depreffion of ftrength, contraction of the {mall veffels, and 
affection of the ftomach. 

‘ When the attack is fatal it fometimes kills in five minutes, fome- 

times it requires half an hour, feldom longer than that time. While 
the patient is yet fenfible, violent head-ach with great fenfe of chil- 
linefs takes place, the extremities become very cold, and perfeétly in- 
fenfible; there is great proftration of ftrength, fo that the patient is 
incapable of fupporting himfelf in an ereé&t pofture ; he becomes pale, 
his kin of a dirty brown, and he is foon infenfible to external objects ; 
the eyes are half open, the cornea fomewhat contraéted. If the pa- 
tient goes off very foon, the pulfe is diminifhed, and at laft loft, with- 
out any frequency taking place, but if it be longer before he dies, the 
pulfe becomes exceflively fmall and frequent, all the appearances of 
wife gradually fubfide, and the patient is carried off. Of this, the 
author has feen inftances, fometimes at the firft attack, oftener in the 
seturns of the difeafe, although but very few; he believes them to 
be much more frequent in warm climates, where the moifture of the 
country occafions intermittents, than in colder regions. 

* Since, when the attack of fever cuts off the patient in eight or 
ten minutes, the pulfe does not become frequent, it would feem that 

frequency was not a fymptom neceflary to conftitute fever ; for 
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if a difeafe fhould kill without a fymptom, that fymptom undoubtedtp 
cannot be effential to the difeate.’ 

P. 187, there are powers in the body which repel the fever 
when once produced; p. 184, horror and rigor are operation; 
of thefe powers ; after horror and rigor no patient is carried off 
by the acceffion of that paroxyfm ; from his own feelings Dr, 
F. believes horror and rigor to arife from afteQion of the 
ftomach. P.188, frequency of pulfe fhould properly be 
enumerated among the appearances of the hot fit. P. 189, in- 
creafe of heat accompanies increafed frequency of pulfe, but 
is independent of it, becaufe it bears no proportion to it, 
P. 191—3, an hypothetical explanation of thefe two fymptoms, 
and of greater ftrength of pulfe, as proper to the fecond ftage, 
is thus ftated: * The fmall veflels throughout the fyftem being 
contracted, propel a larger quantity of blood upon the heart, 
which ftimulates the heart to make ftronger exertions, and {o 
throw the blood with greater force into thefe contracted {mall 
veflels, force them open, and thus carry off the difeafe.’ 

After having obferved that no affignable alteration of the fluids 
takes place during the hot fit, Dr. F. employs feveral pages 
in examining the opinion juft quoted, which is nearly that of 
Cullen: he declares partially in its favour, mechanical as it is, 
but adds that the increafed action of the heart is far from being 
the only means of the natural cure of the firft ftage: ficknefs 
(p. 200, 201,) is not a caufe that carries off the difeafe; yet 
(201—5) medicines, which can act on the ftomach only, thew 
that fome affection of this organ co-operates with the increafed 
action of the heart in carrying off the contraction of the fmall 
veffels: but there may be other powers with which we are 
totally unacquainted. P.206—8, the palenefs, contraétion of 
the veffels, and dirty colour of the fkin, difappear unequally; 
one arm, for inftance, fhall be red and larger, while the other is 
pale and contracted. Univerfal rednefs at length prevails in 
all cafes of fimple fever. P.20g—16, temperature of the 
body—thermometrical ftate of its heat—increale of thirft—in- 
crea(e of reftlef{nefs—inquiry concerning the caufes of this reft- 
Jefinefs,— reftleffnefs occafioned not only by accumulation of 
blood near the heart, but by diftention of the {mall veflels 
throughout the body, and by an affection of the ftomach, as 
when difagreeable fubftances are lodged in this vifcus without 

producing naufea or vomiting. P.216—18, delirium, with 
internal diftending pain of the head, ftrong pulfation of the 
temporal arteries, rednefs of the eyes, and flufhing. P.218— 
20, duration of the paroxyfm and its parts. P.220—38, crifis 
or termination of a fimple fever—fweating more or lefs profufe 
-—nature of the exuding liquid probably not different from 
healthy 
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healthy fweat. Urine, in cooling, depofits flaky chryitals of a 
dirty red colour; and this fo conftantly that, where they are 
wanting, the author would hardly hetitate to fay that the pa- 
roxyfm is not of fimple fever, but that it would recur, though 
all the other fymptoms denoted a perfect crifis;—-mouth be- 
comes moift; the cruft of the tongue falls off in a furprizing 
manner within an hour or two; and the procefs refembles the 
feparation of a dead from a living part of the body—fecretion 
of a larger quantity of faliva—fecretion of the alimentary canal 
increaled—others return to their natural ftate—ob/rudtton of 
the pulfe goes off, but with very various circumftances—the 
frequency, fulnefs, and ftreagth of the pulfe alfo go off : but 
the patient is left exhaufted—a fever, which compleats its 
courfe in 8, 10, or 12 hours, is fure to return if the leaft 
preternatural appearance remain after the crifis.—In a future 
difertation, the author propofes to point out the manner in 
which fimple fever is repeated fo as to produce all the varicties 
of the difeafe. . 

Notwithftanding that Dr. F. has kindly ferved up a little me- 
taphyfical pap for readers of weak digeftion, he has neglected to 
lend them much other affiftance which they will equally want. 
His book has no divifions, no fummary of contents, no index. 
In feveral places, he will be found refuming a fubjeét which had 
been treated ; and we have already noticed negligent repetitions. 
Thefe circumftances muft prove embarrafling. Whether he 
compofed his diflertation piecemeal, and fent it to the prefs be~ 
fore it was finifhed, forgetting fometimes what he had already 
written, we know not: but it is certain that it wants much 
timming, pruning, and pleaching. Moreover, if the next edition 
fhould contain fo many and fuch confiderable errors of the 
prefs, it might not be amifs to add a lilt of corrigenda. 

In difcriminating fever, there is not nearly fo much difficulty 
asin curing it, or in forming a probable judgment of the event, 
lhe pretenfions of different and even oppofite methods of treat- 
ment are not yet fettled to the public conviction. Of two ap- 
parently equal cafes treated alike, one fhall terminate in re- 
covery, and one in death; nor {fhall the phyfician be in the 
leaft able to account for the difference. 

It is at all times ufeful to afcertain phenomena precifely ; 
and to ftudy difeafes affiduoufly is the only way in which we 
can reafonably expeét to extricate an art from fuch deplorable 
uncertainty. Strict obfervation, too, will oblige phyficians to 
relinquifh the unprofitable trade of imagining caufes for ima- 
ginary effects—a trade which has perhaps been carried on by 
tem longer than by any other clafs of philofophers. We 
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make thefe remarks, left we fhould be thought to undervalue 
genuine obfervations. 

The prefent inquirer will in general be deemed fufficiently 
minute :—yet, in one refpect, we do not find him minyp 
enough. He relates, for inftance, the fymptoms occurrin 
only in a {mall proportion of cafes, and fuch as are oppofite to 
the ordinary tenor of the difeafe, in fuch a way as to prevent 
his readers from forming a juft theory, and even from receiyin 
a theory which is toa certain degree juft. Juft theory is the pro. 
per forting of phenomena, Common appearances, therefore, 
and exceptions, or variations, fhould be diftinguifhed ; and the 
latter fhould be more minutely confidered, that their proper 
capfes may be detected; for, on thefe occafions, it is always 
right to fuppofe that fome counteracting power conceals the 
operation of the general power. What fhould we think of g 
philofopher who fhould require, from the principles of pure 
aftronomy, an explanation of all the variations of the tides, 
without fuffering us to take the effects of winds, currents, and 
promontories into the account! and do not thefe require to be 
exactly noted, if we would underftand local variations ?—Dr, 
F, himfelf, though it feems as if he had written on purpofe to 
prevent fpeculation, neverthelefs fpeculates on the unaltered 
ftate of the pulfe obfervable in fome cafes of fever. (P. 188.) 
He fuppofes the difeafe not to have reached the heart, or the 
heart to have become more infenfible than the reft of the body, 

We have only one more remark to make: in the explanation 
of the manner in which the contraction of the fmall veflels 
throws the blood on the heart, we find nothing added to the 
inconclufive arguments of Dr.Cullen. Jnaéfivity of the veflels 
accounts as well for every appearance referred by both thefe 
teachers of medicine to the firft ftage of fever as fpa/m. What 
Dr. Fordyce more particularly notices, is almoft decifive in 
favour of the former hypothefis. P.61, in the attack, the 
iris is faid to be generally * Jefs fufceptible of contraétion or 
dilatation, upon a larger or {maller quantity of light falling on 
it;?....+* the fame difpofition feems to affect all the mufcles 
which govern the figure of the eye.” Now, the veflels being 
mufcular organs, does not the analogy from the iris, from the 
mu(cles of the eye, from all the mufcles, appear much ftronger 
than any argument which the advocates of fpafm have adduced!— 
On the principles of pneumatic phyfiology, it might, perhaps, 
be fhewn that the diminution of colour received by the furface 
of the body from the blood, (p. 57) is another proof of dimi- 
nifhed vaftular action. Bed. 
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Agt. 1X. An Idea of the prefent State of France, and of the Confe- 
uences of the Events pajjing in that Kingdom. By the Author of the 
{ xample of France a Warning to Britain. 8vo. pp.53. 1s. Od. 
Richardfon. 1795. 
rg have long been warned of the dangers with which Eng- 
\ land and other civilized countries were threatened from 
the anarchy of France; and the prefent author has helped to 
fpread the alarm on this topic. Now, however, he has thifted 
the ground of his fears, and labours to imprefs the public with — 
the idea of danger, not from anarchy, but from a fyftematic 
form of government which the actual conduét of the French 
rulers has, in his opinion, a direct tendency to eftablifh; and the 
natural confequence of which, be apprehends, would be the 
deftruction of the trade, manufactures, policy, and polity, of 
every other nation in Europe. ‘To his mind’s eye, there ap- 
pears to be rifing out of the revolutionary confufion of France 
a fyftem like that which once before, and only once, prevailed 
in the world, namely at Sparta. In that extraordinary ftate, 
there were but two clafles of men, citizens or foldiers, and 
helotes or flaves. The latter were the tillers of the earth: but 
from their labour they derived only a bare fubfiftence; all the 
furplus was for their military tafk-mafters. Something of this 
fort, he fays, has already occurred in France. ‘The hufband- 
man dares not take from the produce of his toil any thing more 
than is neceflary to the exiftence of his family; all the reft, 
whether confifting of live or dead ftock, is in a ftate of requi- 
fition; and he muft carefully keep it, till ordered to fend it for 
the fupply of the armies. Thus, the writer fays, the cultivators in 
France can be viewed in no other light than that of helotes, mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for their military lords. 
The author does not pretend to fay that this growing fyftem 
of France is the refult of any defign in the Convention to adopt 
the Spartan principles of legiflation, nor to form the new 
French government on the model left by the. Lacedemonian 
lawgiver; on the contrary, he admits that it would be abfurd 
to fuppofe that any fuch defign has been deliberately formed in 
that aflembly :—but he thinks that the leaders of the revolu- 
tion could not have devifed means more effectual for obtaining 
fuch an end than thofe which they are actually employing, and 
that the confequences to Europe will be precifely the fame ; 
for that every neighbouring ftate, fhould France finally eftablifh, 
that form of government which her meafures have fo {trong a 
tendency to produce, will be obliged, by felf-prefervation, to 
adopt a fimilar fyftem. 
To fupport his opinion, he quotes the authority of Sir James 
Stewart in his Political Economy; who fays that, fhould the 
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fovereign of a nation, containing no more than fx millions of 
inhabitants, difpoflefs the land-owners of their eltates, or render 
them of no value to them by taxing them twenty fhillings in 
the pound, then divide the people into two clafles, foldiers and 
Jabourers, the former to confift of the ¢i-devant proprietors of 
land, and all the perfons formerly employed in laborious arts, 
whofe wives and children fhould be fupported at the public ex. 
pence, while the labourers fhould be employed folely in raifing 
food and materials neceflary merely for the fupport of exiftence 
and of armies; all the trades and manufactures not eflential to 
thefé purpofes ‘being totally profcribed, and with them the ufe 
of gold and filver ; fuch a prince, with one half of his fubje&s 
converted into foldiers, and the other half compelled to labour 
for the maintenance of both, might laugh at and bid defiance to 
any combination among the powers of Europe acting under 
their prefent fyftems of government, 

This fyftem of economy, defcribed by Sir James Stewart as 
poflible, though not probable, our author fays, * feems at pre. 
fent faft eftablifhing itfelf, not formally and intentionally from 
the operations of the legiflature, but by a fort of natural 
tendency of fome of the moft extraordinary and defpotic mea- 
fures ever heard of ; not lefs fo than the revolution effected by 
Lycurgus; and whether it really end in an eftablifhment fo 
exactly fimilar is not eflential—it is fufficient for our purpofe at 
prefent to ftate, that, in effect, the cultivators, are enflaved; 
money difappearing, foreign commerce annihilated, and do- 
meftic fcarcely exifting, the towns become camps....... Thele 
are facts undeniable becaufe notorious, and they come 
nearly to the Lacedemonian fyftem; the flavery of the pea- 
fantry may ere long be civil as well as political.” The confe- 
quence of the continuance of fuch a fyftem, he contends, would 
be the return of the iron age of barbarifm, and the downfall of 
every ufeful inftitution to which the progrefs of arts and {ciences 
has been leading for centuries. France, with fuch a govern- 
ment as fhe feems to be now forming, will, he fays, infallibly 
do one of thefe two things,—fhe will either fubdue and abforb 
the dominions of her neighbours; or drive them to the only 
means by which they can preferve themfelves from her yoke— 
a revolution. By this he does not mean a revolution that 
conlifts in a change of the mere forms of government, in 4 
tranfition from monarchy to ariftocracy, or from ariftocracy 
to democracy ; nor from the laft to either of the firft two: but 


fuch a revolution as her own, which, while it facrifices.trade, . 


arts, and manufactures, in order to create an army, turns 
all the hufbandmen into mere drudges to clothe and feed the 


foldiery.. 
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There is fomething in the author’s manner of confidering 
this important fubject, which appears charaéteriftic of an able 
obferver of events, who endeavours to anticipate and prepare 
for the end to which they will lead. As he thinks that, in 
what is going forwards in France, he perceives imminent dan- 
ger not merely to our conftitution, but to our greatnefs and 
even independence as a nation, (which, he fears, we cannot 
maintain but by preventing the eftablifhment of a Spartan go- 
vernment among the French, or by erecting a fimilar one 
at home,) he addrefles himfelf in the following manner to 
the different defcriptions of men in England, who in fuch an 
arrangement muft find their ruin: 


« Let us paufe for a moment, and afk our Janded, and trading, and 
monied, men, of every defcription, who, on one hand, are favourable 
to the principles that are producing thefe revolutions in the world; 
or, on the other, inactive in oppofition to them; what are, or can be, 
their end, their aim, or expectation? 

« Annihilation is the palpable fate of the whole body of landlords. 
Whatever may be the meanderings of the anarchy that leads to fuch 
fituation, or the finuofities of that mafs of horror and confufion that 
accompanies it, in any cafe, the event to land-proprietors muft be the 
fame. A few years of ftorm and bloodfhed deftroy them and their 
families, and the state, new moulded from the dregs of towns, 
aflumes their place. The manceuvres of prehenfion, pre-emption, 
and requifition, chain down the farmers and Jabourers as they are now 
chained in France; by the letter of the law with civil liberty to con- 
fole them, but political flaves, cultivating for others, and daring to 
retain but a bare fubfiftence, real flaves to thofe who would pretend 
that they were fighting to reform abufes and eftablifh freedom! View 
the lands of England and the happinefs of every clafs that cultivates, 
and then meditate on fuch a change! 

‘ The whole fabric of arts, and indufiry, and manufadtures, which 
has taken fuch time and fuch wifdom to erect, dafhed in pieces! Is 
that a {pectacle to kindle apprehenfions in the minds of thofe wealthy 
men, who, at Leeds, Sheffield, Halifax, Birmingham, Manchetter, 
and Norwich, fee, apparently with unconcern, focieties {pringing up 
around them, whofe profeffed purpofe is tu change the conftitution of 
their own country, and diffeminate the moft lavith praifes of the 
proceedings in France? Have they no feeling for the treatment 
which the egoti/z of mercantile wealth has met with at Lyons, Mar- 
feilles, Bourdeaux, Nantes, Havre, and in every commercial town of 
that kingdom? Our Diffenters, who are wealthy and commercial, 
and who complain of tefts as their opprefiion here, and figh, many of 
them, for the equality of a republican government—do they fee no 
oppreflions in the fraternity of Frenchmen! Let them turn their eyes 
to Flanders, and there they will fee an equal meafure dealt to friends 
and foes: and the little finger of the fraternity of republicans a dead- 

er weight than the whole mafs of grievances they complained of 
onder their former mafter. You want, in England, tefts repealed and 
abufes reformed; and, to Carry your point, encourage focieties ce- 
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mented in the jargon of the Convention, and who, by aiding the views 
of France, would bring in a torrent that would reform all abufes, for 
it would leave nothing to abufe ;—it would reform your commerce— 
fraternize your wealth—and, if your heads efcaped the requifition of 
the Holy Mother Guillotine, you would blefs your flars for a cock. 
boat to convey you naked to America. 

« Our moneyed men alfo, whofe riches are in banks, ftocks, funds, 
and mortgages—do they with to divide the national ftrength by 
quettions of party and reform? Do they look to the French fyftem of 
iron and paper as better fecurities than the laws of England? To 
name the contraft is enough: that underitanding, in a ftate of man. 
hood, muit be infantine indeed that does not feel the fhock, and fee, 
in perfpective, the univerfal ruin that would deluge the land. 

‘ Do ovr commercial men imagine that fuch an iron fyftem can 
eftablith itfelf in France, and trade be left to flourifh inany neighbouring 
kingdom? The expeétation would be vain. ‘The ambition of re. 
publics is proverbial, and none fo domineering as the democratical, 
The exittence of fo enormous a force, with no limits to its power or 
its acquifitions but what the fpirit of its own moderation might define, 
would be abfolutely incompatible with the peace and fecurity of a 
wealthy neighbour: commercial jealoufy, the difputes infeparable 
from extended trade, the envy which great fuccefs and greater riches 
excite, 2 thoufand circumftances, would kindle heats; and, where the 
iron arm of power meafures with wealthy imbecility, what would it 
prove but the conteft between the tiger and the lamb? A itate of 
things fo obvious and fo dangerous, that peace confiftently with policy 
would be but a preparation for hoftility: in other words, wars would 
be endlets till conquefts reduced the weaker party to the deftruction of 
unlimited fubmiffion; a progrefs that would juftify the remark jof 
Sir James Stewart, that one country,. eftablifhing itfelf on the fimple 
bafis of agriculture and arms, would deitroy the commerce, trade, and 
induftry, of all its neighbours. Refiltance is vam, without a policy 
equally energetic; and whether you are driven to adopt fuch inititu- 
tions tor felf-defence, or are conquered for want of them, commerce, 
in either cafe, is deftroyed, 

‘ What a calk then is fo fatal a profpe&,. to every commercial clafs 
in Britain, to fecond the efforts of government with a vigour the mof 
determined; fince it is only by great facrifices, at prefent, that any 
thing can be preferved in future. 

« But there are men among us in a ftate of poverty, thrown perhaps 
out of employment by bankruptcies or the war, who,. being in diftrels, 
think that no change could to them be worfe. Miferable infatuation! 
Let them alfo view the French operations in Flanders! What is the 
language ufed to the lowelt of the people; even to fuch as were 
friends? Money they have none, for all was feized, but they have 
arms and Jegs—their bodies are in reguifition—and the only falute of 
fraternity, Marcu ork BE HANGED!!! Ranged in the front lines 
to meet the cannon of the foe, with the guillotine in the rear, they 
feel that there are evils of a deadlier hue than Imperial corruptions, 
and that the iron fway of a Convention can bury in equal ruins both 
fiates and reformers.’ 

We 
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We read the author’s 18th page with great difcouragement, 
for it holds out the profpect of a very protracted war; fo that, 
fhould he be right in his conje€tures, we fhould find ourfelves 
jn the high road to ruin, whether we refolve to make peace or 
to go on with the war. He thus endeavours to prepare the 
mind of the public for a very indefinite duration of hoftilities, and 
to inculcate the neceffity of a more vigorous profecution of them: 

‘ The people of this country have been much too apt to imagine 
that the war would be terminated fpeedily, and that tuch horrors could 
not have any duration. They fhould be undeceived in this idea ; 
they fhould underftand the nature of their danger, the remote and 
eventful, as well as the more immediate; they thould be brought to 
look it in the face and underiftand it in all its poffible combinations ; 
and, above all, fhould be well informed how far the probabilities ex- 
tend, that the republican fyftem may eftablith itfelf permanently, if 
not oppofed with the moft determined vigour, and on principles as 
energetic as its own. And, in doing this, it is a wretched fyftem to 
be alternately elated or depreffed according to the changes of fuccefs 
that attend the armies in Flanders. Were that country recovered by 
the clofe of the campaign, there would, from fuch an event, refult no 
fecurity that it would not again be loft in another. Nor fhould it be 
forgotten that the French Convention, reiting on their arms, may fay, 
ave will make no peace with you but upon our own terms; let the war 
be perpetual, do your worft, we defpife your power, we have nothing to 
hfe that you can acquire, you are rich, we will take the chance of events. 
In fuch a cafe there would be fecurity without expence on one fide; on 
the other a ruinous expenditure, which would be attended with incef- 
fant depredation and perpetual alarm. In fuch a war what could give 
fecurity but a militia fo numerous as to fet defcents at defiance ?’ 


The author next proceeds to prove the neceffity of arming 
the government with additional powers, to enable it to keep in 
awe domeftic enemies; at the fame time that it fhould have at 
its difpofal a fufficient military force to make head againft any 
foreign foe, who fhould attempt to invade us. ‘ ‘The defpotifm 
that governs France, (he fays,) avails itfelf of the whole force 
of the nation. Whatever will not a&t with government is 
crufhed, deftroyed, annihilated, till terror brings all in effect to 
one uniform mafs, that rolls with the refiftlefs force of a tor- 
rent of lava. To think of oppofing to fuch a wedge-like 
force the half meafures that have been confiftent with a fate of 
licentious freedom, is to hold a feather to a whirlwind.’ In 
propofing means to refift the torrent of French opinions and 
French arms, the author recommends what cannot with truth 
be called half meafures; the firft of them is calculated to pro- 
duce alarms in the minds, not indeed of Frenchmen, but of 
Englithmen ; for he would fet out with fhackling the liberty of 
the prefs. As our readers may be more difpofed to accule us 
of mifreprefentation, than to believe an Englifhman to be fo 
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degenerate as to be capable of fettcring the guardian of free. 
dom, let them perufe the following extract: 


¢ To allow at fuch a moment the printing and difperfing treafon, 
Jacobini(m, calls to fedition, and panegyrics on anarchy, is to play 
the game of our enemies, and to admit poifon to be adminittered to the 
national mind. It is beating up for recruits for the Convention ; and 
arming thofe whofe purpofe is to deftr>y us.” 

His next meafure is to diflolve or prevent the meeting of all 
focieties under dangerous and offenfive titles : 

© 'Po allow focieties, under any of thofe offenfive and dangeroys 
titles we have heard of, to affemble under falfe pretences and infidiou, 
views, who adopt the forms and the jargon of Jacobinifm in France, 
who call for the guillotine as the beft means of reforming Britith 
abufes ; to fuffer fuch confpiracies againft domeftic peace, to form, 
complete, and mature themfelves ; is this confiftent with the exiftence 
of the lives or the fecurity of the property of the people at fuch a fear. 
ful moment as the prefent? Adétivity, vigour, and energy, fuch as 
the world has not feen, are exerted to fpread deftruétion; will the 

lacid means of former tranquil times meafure with fuch a foe? 

« Let thefe men who are copying, with fuch religious veneration, 
the forms, the expreffions, the principles, that have defolated 
France, and feen her lofe by the field, the dungeon, and the {caffold, 
THIRTEEN HUNDRED THOUSAND men, tell us what would be 
the fate of focieties eftablified amidft the Aberty of that kingdom to 
reform abufes or alter the conftitution? They would count in the fx 
hundred and fifty thoufand wretches in prifons, filled falter than they 
are emptied, though three hundred heads per diem fall by the guil- 
lotine !—efforts of that purity of freedom fo much extolled; of that fled 
of light and truth which faveeps from the earth defpotifim in all its forms*.’ 

We fhould be glad to know the ¢rue definition of © offenfive 
and dangerous focieties,’ for focieties really of that defcription 
ought not to be tolerated :—our author’s definition no one can 
miltake, and no friend to liberty can admit. He evidently al- 
Judes to the focicties for conftitutional information, and others 
inftituted for the purpofe of procuring a parliamentary reform. 
The acts of many of them have been the fubje&t of accufation 
and difcuffion in a court of law; and, by the verdiéts of three 
different juries, they have been found to be both legal and con- 
ftitutional. Would the author wifh to render abufes perpetual, 
by making it penal in the people to aflociate for a removal of 
them in a conftitutional way? He may call himfelf an enemy 
only to licentioufnefs: but, had he profeffed himfelf the avowed 
foe of liberty, he could not have recommended more liberticide 
meafures, than thofe two which we have already ftated. 

He next propofes a vaft armament, and that the men who 
are embodied fhould be fuch as are able to defray their own ex- 
pences. * While myriads are in the field, (fays he,) for the 
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deftruStion of all property, property muft be armed, or it can- 
not be fafe.? He propofes a militia of this kind, confifting of 
500,000 men. 

The author next fuggefts the propriety of a confideration, whe- 
ther it would not be wife to fortify, ‘to an impregnable ftrength,’ 
certain pofts advantageous from nature and fituation ; and 
‘ whether a capacious citadel near the capital fhould not be 
formed for its protection.’ It is a great pity that the Duke of 
Richmond has quitted the Board of Ordnance; his Grace 
would no doubt have liftened with delight to this fy{tem of for- 
tification. The idea of a capacious citade] near London was 
moft happily conceived; it muft neceflarily be attended with 
falutary effects; for, while it would on the one hand prevent the 
approach of an invading foe, it would on the other anfwer for the 
internal peace of the capital, and not fuffer a tongue to fpeak for 
liberty and reform! “Ihe Londoners, we take it for granted, 
will petition parliament to adopt this excellent part of the 
writer’s plan. 

Notwithftanding this author’s devotion to minifters, he 
ventures, though with diffidence, to cenfure their manner of 
conducting the war; and to the want of found judgment on 
their part, and that of the allies, he afcribes many of the checks 
which the combined arms have received. Looking forwards 
to the future progrefs of the war, he fairly owns that we mutt 
not expect any confiderabie fuccefs without the concurrence and 
co-operation of a great part of the French themfelves: by which 
he does not mean merely the emigrants, but thofe who, {till re- 
fiding in. France, are either avowedly difaffe€ted to the Con- 
vention, or adhere to it merely becaufe they do not know, or 
miftake, the intentions of the allied powers. His opinions on 
this head, and the advice which he founds on them, are juft 
and rational, 

It is no {mall conceffion from a perfon of this writer’s prin- 
ciples, when he declares that the object of the war will be ac- 
complifhed when a@ government, contiftent with the fafety of other 
European governments, fhall have been eftablifhed. It is evident 
that he does not think it would be advifable for the allies to in- 
fit on any particular form of government, nor to ftipulate for the 
reftoration of monarchy. This will ferve to fhew that he can 
make his principles accommodate themfelves to the ftate of 
“ exifting circumftances.”” However, he by no means withes 
to lofe fight of monarchy in France; on the contrary, he 
peaks with a kind of confidence of its again taking root there. 

It is worthy of remark that all the advocates for the war 
have invariably begun by execrating the means by which the 
Convention has raifed and maintained its armies,— yet have 
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thought it proper at laft to advife our rulers to have recourfe to 
fome fuch meafures. Money is allowed to be the great finew 
of war: France had none; fhe fet her paper mills to work, 
and found an ample fubftitute for it in affignats. We decried 
them as a fraud on the public, an unfunded debt infinitely ex. 
ceeding the ways and means originally intended for its redemp. 
tion: but our author now promulgates a hint which, if they 
attend to it, may furnifh the ailics with a paper-currency ag 
valuable as old Canada bills, or as he himfelf has repeatedly re. 
prefented aflignats. 

While he is for iffuing Continental-affignats created for the 
occalion,—redeemable, we prefume, in fair proportions by the 
different powers at war with France, but which probably our 
good allies would allow John Bull the exclufive honour of re. 
deeming,—he thinks that, as the French advance into Germany, 
their affignats will lofe what little nominal value they poffefs in 
or near France. He appears to confider their armies as having 
reached the utmoft bounds of victory: © let them advance and 
penetrate the deferts of Wefiphalia; they will find, what they 
never yet failed to find from Hanover to Lohemia, their paths 
of glory leading to the grave.’ 

The following paflage is extracted from the conclufion of 
the work: 

‘ Another campaign may coft Britain twenty millions perhaps of 
debt. Double the fuppofition, call it forty, or fifty, or any other fum: 
were it to be expended in a war of ambition, or with any view but 
that of national fafety and independence, an honeft man would not 
vote as many fhillings; but the queftion at prefent is of another com- 
plexion; the late manifeftation of the French power is too tremendous 
to be confidered but with alarm and terror. The independence of 
Europe is at ftake ; and, if the fortune of the war be not changed be- 
fore a negociation for peace, the terms will be the diétates of impofing 
fuperiority on one fide, and the acceptance on the other, a confeifiion of 
eternal imbecility; refitance vain, fubmiffion neceffary.’ 

Some of the author’s principles we have condemned in the 
courfe of our review: but the pamphlet, on the whole, we 
muft in juftice allow to manifeft much ability. The writer 
is unqucitionably a party man, though ating with what he 
may coniider as a majority of the country: but in this publica- 
tion he fpeaks the language of one who looks far into futurity, 
in fearch of events which, in confequence of the prefent con- 
vulfion, may take place when the prefent minifter, his adherents, 
and his opponents, may be no more. He appears to confult 
the intereit of Great Britain with refpect to foreign powers, 
and to feel on that head like a patriot:—but, in guarding 
againft calamities which he thinks the French revolution would 
bring on this country, he makes no provifion for the preferva- 
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‘on of her liberty; on the contrary, he feems but too well dif- 
ofed to fpancel or fetter it, at leaft for the prefent. Now as we 
confider our greatnefs as the effect of our liberty, we are anxious 
to preferve the caule, We are for making the people perfectly 
free, that is, aS free as the theory of the con{titution intended 
they fhould be; and then we would fay, woe to the nation 
which would prefume to attack us: our ardour, our courage, 
and our wniox, would enable us to triumph over every enemy, 
and would lead us to unfhakeable greatnefs. 

We have thus given a copious and difpafionate account of 
this work; though it will be feen, when we review the 
author’s reputed ** Letter to Mr. Sheridan,”’ that he little merits 
any complaifance from us :——but neither compliments nor abufe 
fhall ever tempt us to fwerve from the line of impartiality 


t 


and juftice. a 





Art. X. An Attempt to promote the Commercial Interefts of Great Bri- 
tain. By William Langworthy, of the Honourable Society of the 
Inner Temple. Tra&t I. gto. pp. 168. 7s. 6d. Boards, 
Dilly, &c. 1793- 

I" is proper to begin our account of this work with a circum- 
ftance which does not appear in its title, viz. that the author 

is the founder of a manufactory of prepared anti-corrofi e or 

blanched iron ; the introduction of which, for various naval, mi- 

litary, and other public purpofes, is the point to which the 

greater part of his commercial obfervations maniteftly tends, 

We do not fay this with any intention of prejudicing him as a 

manufaéiurer, but in order to give a juft notion of his general 

defign as an author, with refpect to the prefent publication. 
The volume commences with fome general reflections on 
the importance of manufactures to this ifland,—which, as fuf- 
ficiently obvious, we fhall not repeat. Then follows a concife 
view of the rife, progres, and prefent flate of the copper mines of 

Great Britain; which relates entirely to the Cornifh imines, and 

the Paris-mine in Anglefey. ‘Ihe information refpecting the 

former feems chiefly copied trom Pryce, and not without {ome 
grofs inaccuracies of calculation. ‘che rivalry of the Paris- 
mountain mine, and the means by which a monopoly of copper 
has been gained by the Angleley company, are curious and 
ufeful articles of information. The conclufion of this chapter is 
an attempt to fhew that the Paris-mountain mine is grown 
poor, and that the greater part of thofe in Cornwall wil!, in 
three years, ceafe to produce any metal ; an alarming deduc- 
tion from what we think incompetent premifes: but the purpofe 
ef which is afterward fufficiently elucidated, 
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lurgy in England, is concife indeed as a matter of information, 
but is fkilfully enough pointed fo as to inculcate an impreffion 
of the danger to our manufactures from an exifting and ftil] 
farther impending fcarcity of copper and brafs. The remedy for 
thefe evils is next confidered; which is rationally made to con. 
fit in reftraining, within certain propofed limits, the expor. 
tation of copper, and in opening new mines; of the probable 
fuccefs cf which, in Cornwall, flattering expectations are 
raifed. 

Then follows the main objeé of the work, which is to dif. 
play the waricus improper, wafteful, and pernicious purpofes to 
cvhich copper 1s applied, and to give arguments for the neceffit 
of reforming fuch abufes. The hiftory of fbeathing hips leads 
the way in this difcuffion. The firft metallic fheathing tor thips 
in England was invented about 1670, and confifted of milled 
Jead. ‘This was ufed for fome time in the navy, and anfwered 
the purpofes of keeping the veflel tight and defending it from 
the worms: but it was found to have the dangerous property of 
corroding the bolts and rudder irons, and in confequence was 
laid afide. Copper fheathing was next introduced, but it had 
the fame property in a more alarming degree ; the effects of 
which were fo fatal, that it was almoit determined to dif-ufe 
this fheathing in the navy, when a perfon at Birmingham fug- 
geited the improvement of fubftituting copper for iron in bolts, 
nails, and rucder-works. ‘This idea was adopted; and the 
practice of copper fheathing, as it is well known, has fince be- 
come very general in the navy, and in the Eaft India fervice. 
The expence and fpeedy decay of the copper are the great ob- 
jetions to this mode of fheathing, and they are placed in their 
fliongelt colours by this writer; who alfo combats the idea 
that copper alone, from its poifonous quality, is capable of de- 
fending the timber from the attacks of the worm, and of pre- 
venting the adhefion of barnacles and marine plants. 

Mr. Langworthy next proceeds to give a general account of 
the methods hitherto in ufe for preventing corrofion in metals 
by tioning ; and alfo of his own newly difcovered method, to 
which he gives the name of anti-corrofion. As to the firft part 
of this chapter, it is no more than an extract from Bifhop 
Watfon’s Chemical Eflays ; and a paflage in that work feems 
to have fuggetted thofe trials which brought on the difcovery of 
the new method. ‘he Bifhop, after having mentioned that 
the end of a pair of iron pincers, long ufed in taking iron plates 
out of melted tin, was found to be penetrated through its 
whole fubflance by the tin, fays, ‘* would the iron bolts ufed ia 
fhip-building be preicrved from rufting by being long a : 
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melted tin?” On this hint various-attempts were made, anda 
patent for the difcovery was granted to Mr. Kerr, bit-maker to 
his Majefty, which at length came into the hands of the prefent 
writer. Ihis invention, however, proved fo defective, that he 
was obliged to ftudy the principles of metallurgy, and to make 
a number of inquiries and experiments in order to perfect it. 
The particular procefs he af courfe keeps fecret : but its prin- 
ciple is defcribed to be, firft, preparing iron fo as to render it 
capable of imbibing certain metallic mixtures not liable to be 
corroded, and then boiling it in thofe mixtures till it is com- 
pletely impregnated and coated with them. 

The difcovery being thus announced, the proofs of its efficacy 
are next given, which confift in various certificates from the 
navy and army, and from private fhip-owners,—fome more and 
fome lefs fatisfactory. ‘The navy made an obje‘tion of ex- 

nce to the newly -prepared iron bolts, and gave a comparative 
eftimate of the coft of thefe and copper bolts, in favour of 
the latter. On this eftimate Mr. L. comments, and with 
juttice ; for we are forry to fay that we never faw a more inac- 
curate one, though figned by five commiflioners of the navy 
board. Can it be conceived that they fhould reckon the re- 
turned bolts, after 15 years’ ufe, as of the fame weight with 
the new bolts ; and fhould omit to calculate the interelt of the 
prime coft during that period! We hope that a/! the national 
expenditure is not fo negligently confidered ! 

After having ftated his evidence, which related to prepared 
bolts, nails, and mufkets, the writer proceeds to confider the 
milchiefs arifing from the ufe of copper in metallic works 
for fhips, and the comparative advantages of his own prepared 
metal, This fiatement appears to us greatly overcharged ; 
and, when the author indulges in chemical and philofophical 
reafonings, he certainly expofes his ignorance. What will 
the reader think of his propofal for aétually pickling, by brine 
baths, Europeans who are deftined to live in hot climates ; on 
the notion that, as the fea is falter on approaching the equator, 
(a fact by no means eltablifhed,) it is clear that nature gave 
fea-falt as the univerfal prefervative againtt putridity ; and, 
therefore, impregnating the blood with it mutt preferve from 
putrid fevers ? 

The remainder of the work, confifting of details of the fup- 
pofed advantages of the anti-corrofion metal as applied to va- 
tious purpofes, with calculations of expence, &Xc. may be 
worth confulting by perfons interefted in thofe articles, pro- 
vided they make due allowance for the reprefentations of a man 
deeply interefted in his own invention. 
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The Appendix relates to the great facrifice made by the author 
to his patriotifm, in rejecting the offers of the French, by 
which he might have cleared onc hundred thoufand pounds ! 

Having thus gone through this work without the leaft motive 
for partiality in our judgment, we mutt recur to the idea with 
which we jet out, and feparate the manufaéiurer from the 
author. In the firft character, we think that Mr. L. has a jut 
claim to the public attention, as the pofleffor of a difcovery that 
may be of extenfive utility: but, in the fecond, we muft 
confider him as one who has merely aflumed, for a particular 
purpofe, the ftyle and title of a public inftructor on the mo 
impoitant topics, for which he is not duly qualified. Ai 








Art. XI. An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legiflation, 
Printed in the Year 1780, and now firtt publifhed. By Jeremy 
Bentham, of Lincoln’s Inn, Efg. 4to. pp. 335. 198. Buards, 
Payne. 1789. [A miflaid Article.] 

YV HOEVER has perufed this author’s former writings muf 

have perceived that he poflefles no ordinary fhare of un- 
derftanding, penetration, and difcernment; and whoever reads 
the prefent work will find abundance of additional matter 
to confirm him more thoroughly in the fame fentiment. Like 
many other men, however, of great and comprehenfive minds, 
he here feems to have engaged in a purfuit too extenfive, perhaps, 
for the powers of any individual of the human race to execute 
with precifion and propriety. 

The prefent work was originally much more limited in its 
defign than is indicated by the title-page now affixed to it; 
being intended only for an introduction to a plan of a penal code 
in terminis, which was defigned to follow it in the fame vo- 
lume: but the author, by his own obfervations and thofe of 
his friends, having detected fome flaws in his performance, 
found himfelf, by his endeavours to afcertain the fource of his 
errors, fo involved in the metaphyfical maze, that by degrees 
he grew difgufted with his book, and, laying afide the idea of 
completing it, he turned his thoughts to thofe confiderations 
which had Jed him to engage in it. Here * every opening 
which promifed to afford the light he ftood in need of was ftill 
purfued ; and as occafion arofe, the feveral departments con- 
nected with that in which he had at firft engaged, were fuc- 
ceflively explored ; infomuch that, in one branch or other of 
the purfuit, his refearches have nearly embraced the whole field 
of legiflation.’ 

in attempting to afcertain, in the courfe of his inquiries, 


wherein confifted the idenity and completenefs of a law!- 
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what is the diftinction and where is the feparation between a penal 
aud a civil law? and what is the diltinction and where is the fe- 

aration vetween the penal and other branches of the law ?—the 
author found that, to give a proper folution of thefe queftions, 
it was neceflary to have before him a compiete fyftem of legif- 
lation, to furvey carefully all its parts, and »to comprehend 
their feveral relations and dependencies with refpect to each 
other: but, as the exiftence of fuch a fabric is as yet no where 
to be found, what follows ?—* that he who for the purpofe juit 
mentioned, or for any other, wants an example of a complete 
body of law to refer to, muft begin with making one.’ Still 
farther : 

« [here is,’ fays Mr. Bentham, ¢ or rather there ought to be, a 
lovic of the wll, as well as of the underjlanding : the operations of the 
former faculty, are neither lefs fufceptible, nor lefs worthy, than thofe 

f the latter, of being delineated by rules. Of thefe two branches of 
that recondite art, Artitotle faw only the latter: fucceeding logicians, 
treading in the fteps of their great founder, have concurred in feeing 
with no othef¢yes. Yet fo far as a difference can be afligned be- 
tween branché$ fo intimately connected, whatever differcnce there is, 
in point of importance, 1s in favour of the logic of the will. Since it is 
oaly by their capacity of dire€ting the operations of this faculty, that 
the operations of the underitandiag are of any confequence. 

« Of this logic of the will, the icience of daw, confidered in refpe& 
of its form, is the mo&t confiderable branch,—the moft important ap- 
plication. Itis, to the art of legiflation, what the fcience of anatomy 
isto the art of medicine: with this difference, that the fubject of it 
is what the artift has to work wz, inftead of being what he has to 
operate upon. Nor is the body politic lefs in danger from a want of 
acquaintance with the one fcience, than the body natural from igno- 
rance in the other. One example, amongit a thoufand that might be 
adduced in proof of this affertion, may be feen in the note which 
terminates this volume. 

* Such then were the difficulties: fuch the preliminaries :—an un- 
exampled work to atchieve, and then a new {cience to create: a new 
branch to add to one of the mott abftrufe of fciences. 

‘ Yet more: A body of propofed law, how complete foever, 
would be completely ufelefs and uninitru€tive, unlefs explained and 
jutified, and that in every tittle, by a continued accompaniment, a 
perpetual commentary of reafonus: which reafons, that the compa- 
rative value of fuch as point in oppofite directions may be eflimated, 
and the conjunét force, of fuch as point in the fame direction, may be 
felt, muft be marfhalled, and put under fubordination to fuch ex- 
tenfive and leading ones as are termed principles. There muft be 
therefore, not one fyitem only, but two parallel and connected fyf- 
tems, running on together, the one of legiflative provifions, the other 
of political reafons, each affording to the other correction and fup- 
port. 

‘ Are enterprizes like thefe atchievable ? He knows not. This 
only he knows, that they have been undertaken, proceeded in, and 
that fome progrefs has been made in all of them.’ 
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Some idea of the: progrefs which Mr. Bentham has made in 
his extenfive undertaking may be formed, and the nature of 
his arrangements may be colleed, from the titles of the works, 
‘ by the publicati ion of which his prefent defigns would be com- 
pleted. “They are exhibited in the order which feemed to him 
bett hrted for apprehenfion, and in which they would ftand dif. 
poled, were the whole aflemblage ready to come out at once: 
but the order, in which they will eventually appear, may pro- 
bably enough be influenced in fome degree by collateral and 
tempoiary confiderations.? They are divided into ten parts, 
treating of the princip! es of legiffation ; 1 ft, in matters of c/v7/, more 
diflincily termed, private diftributive, or for fhortnefs difributive, 
lawi——2dly, in matters of penal law : ~ diy, in matters of proce- 
dure: uniting in one view the criminal and civil branches, between 
which no line can be Grawa bucavery indifting one, and that con- 
tinually liable to variation :—athly, in matters of reward:— 
sthly, in matters of public cifivibutive, more concifely as well 
as familiarly termed ‘confiitutional, law :—O6thly, in matters of 
political tafics; or the art of maintaining order in the proceed- 
ings of political aflemblies, fo as to direct them to the end of 
their inftitution, viz. by a fyftem of rules which are to the con- 
ftitutional branch, in fome refpecis, what the law of procedure 
is to the civil and the penal :—7thly, in matters between nation 
and nation, or to ufe a new though not inexpreffive appellation, 
in matters of international law :—8thly, in matters of finance: 
—gthly, in matters of political aconomy ;—and laftly, a plan of 
a body of Jaw, complete in all its branches, conlidered in re- 
{pect of its form; in other words, in refpect cf its method and 
terminology; including a view of the origination and con- 
nection of the ideas exprefled by the fhort lift of terms, the ex- 
pofition of which contains all that can be faid with propriety 
to belong to the head of univerfal jurifprudence ; fuch as oblt- 
gation, right, power, poffeffion, title, exemption, immunity, fran- 
chife, privilege, nullity, vatidity, and the like. 

Ueie: we believe, moft of our readers will be of opinion 
that there is work enough cut out for the powers and abilities 
of any one man to execute: but the author goes on to inform 
us that the ufe of the principles laid down under the above 
feveral heads is only to prepare the way for the body of law it- 
felt exhibited in termints; and which, to be complete with re- 
ference to any political ftate, muft confequently be calculated 
for the meridian, and adapted to the circumftances, of fome 
one fuch ftate in particular. 

Such’ is the immenfe extent of Mr. Bentham’s views ; fuch 
the magnitude of the object of which he is in purfuit ! an ob- 
ject which he hi m! felf begins at laft to fu/pec? to be too large 


jor his gralp ; as he tells us that, 7/ he had an unlimited ae?’ 
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of drawing on time, and every other condition neceflary, it 
would be his wifh to poftpone the publication of each pirt to 
the completion of the whole; efpecially as the exact truth of 
the tea parts, which are intended to furnifh reafons for the cor- 
re(ponding provilions in the body of law itielf, cannot be pre- 
cifely a(certained till the provifions, to which they are defined to 
apply, are themfelves afcertained, and that 7” termints.— Ihe in- 
frinity of human nature, however, ashe ob/erves, rendering all 
plans precarious in the execution, in proportion as they are €x- 
tenfive in the defign; and as he has already advanced confider- 
ably farther in his theory than in his correfponding practical 
anplications 5 he deems it more than probable that the order of 
pudlication will not be that which, were it equaily practicabie, 
would appear moft eligible; though the unavoidable refult of 
this irregularity will be a multitude of imperfections, which, if 
the execution of the body of law 77 terminis had kept pace with 
the developement ef the principles, fo that each part had been 
adjufted and corrected by the oiher, might have been avoided. 

The foundation, on which Mr. Bentham builds his whole 
fyftem of morals and legiflation, is the principle of Utility, 
which he thus unfolds and explains in the prefent work—a 
work now made to ferve, by the help of fome alterations and 
additions, as an introduction to his enlarged plan, though it 
was originally drawn up for the purpofe of introducing oaly a 
confined part of it: 

‘ Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two fove- 
reign mafers, pan and pleajure. It is tor them alone to point out 
what we ought to do, as well as to determine what we fhail do. On 
the one hand the flandard of right and wrong, on the other the chaia 
of caufes and effects, are faitened to their throne. They govern ns 
in all we do, in all we fay, in all we think : every effort we can make 
to throw off our fubjeétion, wiil ferve but to demonftrate and cenfirm 
it. Jn words a man may pretend to abjure their empire: but in re- 
ality he will remain fubjeét to it all the while. The principle of utility 
recognizes this fubjection, and aiTumes it for the foundation of that 
fyitem, the odje& of which is to rear the fabric of felicity by the 
hands of reafon and of law. Syitems which attempt to quellion it, 
deal in founds inftead of fenfe, in caprice inftead of reafon, in dark 
nefs inilead of light. 

* But enough of metaphor and declamation: it is not by fuch 
means that moral {cience is to be improved. 

_ * I. The principle of utility is the foundation of the prefent work’: 
it will be proper therefore at the outfet to give an explicit and difcri- 
mmate account of what is meant by it. By the principle * of utilitv 

is 
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* « [Principle] The word principle is derived from the Latin word 
Principium : which feems to be compounded of the two words primus, 
firit, 
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is meant that principle which approves or difapproves of every ation 
whatfoever, according to the tendency which it appears to have tg 
augment or diminith the happinefs of the party whofe intereft is ig 
queftion: or, what is the fame thing in other words, to promote 
or to oppofe that happinefs. -I fay of every action whatfoever; and 
therefore not only of every action of a private individual, but of every 
meafure of government. 

«III. By utility is meant that property in any objeét, whereby it 
tends to produce benefit, advantage, pleafure, good, or happinefs 
(all this in the prefent cafe comes to the fame thing) or (what comes 
again to the Jame thing) to prevent the happening of mifchief, pain, 
evil, or unhappinels to the party whole intereft is confidered : “if that 
party be the community in general, then the happinefs of the com. 
munity: if a particular individual, then the happinefs of that indi- 
vidual. 

‘ 1V. The intereft of the community is one of the moft general ex. 
preffions that can occur in the phrafeology of morals: no wonder that 
the meaning of it is often loft. When it has a meaning, it is this, 

he community is a fictitious body, compofed of the individual perfons 
who are confidered as conftituting as it were its members. The interett 
of the community then is, what? the fum of the interetts of the 
feveral members who compofe it. 

« VY. Itis in vain to talk of the intereft of the community, without 
underftanding what is the intereft of the individual *. A thing is faid 
to promote the intereit, or to be for the intereft, of an individual, 
when it tends to add to the fum total of his pleafures: or, what comes 
to the fame thing, to diminifh the fum total of his pains. 

« VI. An action then may be faid to be conformable to the prin- 
ciple of utility, or, for fhortnefs fake, to utility, (meaning with re- 
{pect to the community at large) when the tendency it has to augment 
the happinefs of the community is greater than any it has to diminifh it. 

«Vil. A meafure of government (which is but a particular kind 
of action, performed by a particular perfon or perfons) may be faid to 
be conformable to or dictated by the principle of utility, when in like 
manner the tendency which it has to augment the happinefs of the 
community is greater than any which it has to diminish it. 





firit, or chiet, and cs//am, a termination which feems to be derived 
from capio to take, as 1n mancipium, municipium: to which are analo- 
gous auceps, forceps, and others. Itis a term of very vague and very 
extenfive jignification; it is applied to any thing which is conceived 
to ferve as a foundation or beginning to any feries of operations: 19 
fome cafes, of phyfical operations; but of mental operations in the 
prefent cafe. 

‘ The principle here in queftion may be taken for an act of the 
mind ; a fentiment ; a fentiment of approbation ; a fentiment which, 
when applied to an attion, approves of its utility, as that quality of 
it by which the meafure of approbation or difapprobation beftowed 
upon it ought to be governed.’ ; 

«* [Intereit, &c.] Intereft is one of thofe words, which not having 
any fuperior gezus, cannot in the ordinary way be defined.’ 

¢ VIII. When 
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* VIII. When an action, or in particular a meafure of government, 
is fappofed by a man to be conformable to the principle of utility, it 
may be convenient, for the purpofes of difcourfe, to imagine a kind 
of law or dictate, called a law or dictate of utility: and to {peak of 
the action in queltion, as being conformable to fuch Jaw or dictate. 

«|X. Aman may be faid to be a partizan of the principle of utility, 
when the approbation or difapprobation he annexes to any action, or 
ro any meafure, is determined by and proportioned to the tendency 
which he conceives it to have to augment or to diminifh the happinets 
of the community: or in other words, to its conformity or: uncon- 
formity to the laws or dictates of utility. 

«X, Of an aétion that is conformable to the principle of utility, 
one may always fay either that it is one that ought to be done, or at 
jeait that it is One that ought not to be done. One may fay alfo, that 
it is right it fhould be done ; at leaft that ac is not wrong it fhould be 
done; that it is a right aclion; at leaft that it is not a wrong action. 
When thus interpreted, the words ought, and right and wrong, and 
others of that ftamp, have a meaning: when otherwife they have 
none. 

«XI. Has the reétitude of this principle been ever formally con- 
tefted? It fhould feem that it had, by thofe who have not known 
what they have been meaning. Is it fufceptible of any direét proof ? 
it fhould feem not: for that which is ufed to prove every thing elle, 
cannot itfelf be proved : a chain of proofs muft have their commence- 
ment fomewhere. To give fuch proof ts as impoflible as it is needlefs. 

‘XII, Not that there is or ever has been that human creature 
breathing, however ftupid or perverfe, who has not on many, perhaps 
on moft occafions of his life, deferr’d to it. By the natural conftitu- 
tion of the human frame, on moft occafions of their lives men in 
general embrace this principle, without thinking of it: if not for the 
ordering of their own actions, yet for the trying of their own actions, 
as well as of thofe of other men. ‘There have been, at the fame time, 
not many, perhaps, even of the moft intelligent, who have been dif- 
pofed to embrace it purely and without referve. There are even few 
who have not taken fome occafion or other to quarrel with it, either 
on account of their not underftanding always how to apply it, or on 
account of fome prejudice or other which they were afraid to examine 
into, or could not bear to part with. For fuch is the fiuf# that man is 
made of : in principle and in practice, in a right track andina wrong 
one, the rareft of all human qualities is confiftency. 

* XIII. When a man attempts to combat the principle of utility, it 
is with reafons drawn, without his being aware of it, from that very 
principle itfelf. * His arguments, if they prove any thing, prove, 
not that the principle is wrong, but that, according to the applications 
he fuppofes to be made of it, it is mi/applied. Is it poftible for a man 
to move the earth? Yes; but he muit find out another earth to fland 
upon, 
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«*«¢ The principle of uiility,’’ (I have heard it faid) ** is a dan- 
gerous principle : it is dangerous on certain occafions to confult it.” 
This is as much as to fay, what ? that it is not confonant to utility, 
toconfult utility : in fhort, that it is xo confuliiag it, to confulr it.’ 
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« XIV. To difprove the propriety ot it by arguments is impoffible; 
but, from the caufes that have been mentioned, or from fome cop- 
fufed or parual view of it, a man may happen to be difpofed not to 
reliih it Where this is the cafe, if ne thinks the fettling of his Opi- 
nions on fucn a fubject worth the trouble, let him take the followin 
fteps, and at lengta, perhaps, he may come to reconcile himéelf to it. 

‘1. Let him tettle with himfelf, whether he would wifh to difcard 
this principle altogether ; if fo, let him confider what it is that al] 
his reafonings (in matters of politics efpecially) can amount to? 

«2. If ne would, let him fettle with himfelf, whether he would 
judge and act withcut any principle, or whether there is any other he 
would judge and aét by ? 

« 3. if there be, let him examine and fatisfy himfelf whether the 
principle he thinks he has found is really any feparate intelligible prin. 
ciple; or whether it be not a mere principle in words, a kind of 
phrafe, which at bottom expreffes neither more nor lefs than the mere 
averment of his own untounded fentiments; that is, what in another 
perfon he might be apt to call caprice ? 

‘ 4. If he is inclined to think that his own approbation or difap. 
probation, annexed to the idea of an aét, without any regard to its 
confequences, is a fuificient foundation for him to judge and act upon, 
Jet him afk himie!f whether his fentiment is to be a ftandard of right 
and wrong, with refpeét to every other man, or whether every man’s 
fentiment has the fame privilege of being a ftandard to itfelf ? 

« 5. Inthe firlt cate, let him afk himfelf whether his principle is not 
defpotical, and hottile to all the reft of the human race ? 

‘6. Inthe fecord cafe, whether it is not anarchical, and whether 
at this rate there are not as many diiterent ftandards of right and 
wrong as tlicre are men? and whether even to the fame man, the 
fame thing, wiich is right to.day, may not (without the leaft change 
in its nature) be wrong to-morrow ? and whether the fame thing is 
not right aid wrong in the fame place at the fame time ? and in either 
cafe, wheter il argument is not at an end ? and whether, when two 
men have faid, ** 4 like this,’? and ** I don’t like it,’? they cah 
(upon fuch a principie) have any thing more to fay ? 

‘ 7. Ifsne thould have faid to himfelf, No: for that the fentiment 
which he propoies as a ftandard muit be grounded on reflection, let 
him fay on what particulars the reflection is to turn ? if on particulars 
having rejation to the utility of the aét, then let him fay whether this 
is not deferting his own principle, and borrowing affiftance from that 
very one in oppofition to which he fets it up: or if not on thofe par- 
ticulars, 6n what other particulars ? 

« 8. If he fhould be for compounding the matter, and adopting his 
own principle in part, and the principle of utility in part, let him fay 
how far he will adopt it? 

« g. Waen he has fettled with himfelf where he will ftop, then let 
him afk himielf how he jutftifies to himfelf the adopting it fo far? and 
why he will not adopt it any farther? = 

‘ 10. Admitting any other principle than the principle of utility 
to be a right principle, a principle that itis right fora man to purfue ; 
admittirg (what is nat true) that the word right can have a meaning 


without reference to utility, let him fay whether there is any fuch thing 
3 as 
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as a motive that a man can have to purfue the dictates of it: if there 
is, let him fay what that motive is, and how it is to be diftinguifhed 
from thofe which enforce the diétates of utility: if not, then laftly 
jet him fay what it is this other principle can be good for ?? 


[To be concluded in our next Review. | Pear. € . 





————— 


Art, XII. Mifcellaneous Tra&s and ColleéMons relating to Natural Hif- 
tory, fele&ted from the principal Writers of Antiquity on that Sube- 
je. By W. Falconer, M.D. 4to. pp. 203. Printed at the 
Cambridge Prefs. 7s. 6d. fewed. Cadell, &c. London. 1793- 


BY an advertifement prefixed to this publication, we learn that 
the author, having mentioned to the Rev. Dr. Parr that he 
poflefled fuch a collection, was urged by him to make it pub- 
lic, as it might probably contribute to the interefts of litera- 
ture. He likewife offered to recommend the work to the fyn- 
dics of the Cambridge univerfity prefs, and to engage a friend 
to fuperintend the printing. The offer was accepted; and the 
bufinefs was performed with a liberality ir all parties which does 
them credit.—We cannot give a more diftincét account of the 
contents of the volume, than in the words of the learned com- 
piler himfelf in his preface : 


‘ The firft that offers itfelf is a calendar of natural occurrences, 
which are fuppofed to have taken place in Greece and moft probably 
in the latitude of Athens. This is taken nearly, but not altogether 
from Theophraftus’s Hiftory of Plants. A fimilar attempt was made 
fome years ago, and publifhed by Mr. Stillingfleet in his Mifcellaneous 
Tra&s. That here inferted, though defective in point of matter, is 
neverthelefs more full and explicit than that given by the Gentleman 
mentioned above; and contains, in addition to what he has given, an 
account of the weather and of the cofmical, achronical, and heliacal rifin 
and fetting of many of the fiars and conftellations, which have enabled 
the author to fix with greater probability the time of the year of many 
of the natural events recorded by Theophraftus, and to adjuft them to 
modern computation. ‘This part of the calendar is taken moftly from 
Geminus, an ancient Greek writer whofe date is not afcertained, 
fome thinking him :o be prior to Hipparchus, others bringing him 
later as to the time of Sylla, or even of Cicero. This calendar is made 
to commence with the fummer folftice, at which time the Greeks be- 
gan their folar year. It was firft intended to have divided the year 
according to the Greek months, but feveral reafons determined again 
fuch an attempt. 

‘I. The names and order of the Greek months are fo much dif- 
puted, and fo doubtful, that it would have required a long previous 
ciicuffion to fett!e their places and denominations, a thing inconfiftent 
with a work like the prefent. Moreover the year to which thefe 
months were adjuited was either of the lunar kind, and confifting of 
354 days only, or elfe fomewhat between the lunar and folar year, 
and Containing 360 days; and probably both of them were ia ufe at 
cifferent periods of time. The calendar however was {fo incorreétly 
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managed, and the commencement of the Junar year fo irregular (it 
beginning not at the time of the fummer (olftice but at the new moon 
fucceeding it, or perhaps the neareit to it whether before or after) as 
to create great error in calculating feaions, or dates of natural 
events. 

* Another reafon of greater weight was, that the lunar year was 
not made ute of in calculating fuch occurrences. Civil affairs, fuch as 
the celebration of feftivals, the election of magiftrates, the payment 
of falaries, intereft of money, and ail civil contracis were indeed 
reckoned by the lunar year, but what regarded natural events, as 
the rife or fetting of flars or confteilations, the works of agriculture, 
the flowering of plants, and the geltation of animals, together with 
all tranfactions that regarded the laws of nations, as the duration of 
treaties, truces, &c. were reckoned by the folar year. A folar year, 
or the term of 365 days, is alfo underftood to be meant when- 
ever the fpace of an entire year is mentioned or a feries of years. Jt 
bas been the opinion of fome learned perfons, that the folar year wag 
divided, as well as the lunar, into twelve months, each of which 
commenced at the, entrance of the fun into the feveral figns of the 
zodiac, and this is confirmed by fome expreflions of Geminus, and 
particularly by the calendar of that author above menticned, which is 
actually divided in that manner, which divifion is preferved in the 
calendar here exhibited. 

«¢ The next piece that appears is a calendar of the fame kind ad- 
jufted to the climate of Italy, and probably nearly to the latitude of 
Rome ; compiled from the ancient Roman writers, thofe efpecially 
that treat on the fubject of agriculture. This, as well as the other, 
has a calendar of the weather joined with it, which is moftly, but 
not altogether, taken from Columella. 

‘ I have in this calendar inferted fuch Paflages from the ancient 
Roman poets as appeared to be peculiarly defcriptive either of the 
general appearance of nature in feveral feafons in that country, or of 
any other natural events that occur at any particular time of the year. 
To this calendar are fubjoined, an attempt towards a divifion of tt 
into natura! months, according to the plan propojed by Mr, Sutilling- 
fleet, and two {mall fketches of the feaions at Aleppo in Syria, and at 
Nice in Italy, the former extracted from Dr. Rofici’s Hiftory of the 
firft mentioned place, the latter from Dr. Smollett’s Travels into Italy. 


“"T'o thefe are added a table of the time of wheat-harveit in different 


parts of Italy, taken from Dr. Symonds, on the Climate of Italy, and 
publifhed in the fourth volame of Mr. Young’s Annals of Agrical- 
ture, and a table of the foliation of trees in this country for 
feveral years, taken from the Gentleman’s Mupazine.— Next come 
fome remarks on the leafing, flowering, &c. of {ome trees and plants 
in Italy, made in the years 1768, 1769, by Dr. Symonds, and taken, 
as well as the foregoing,from Mr. Young’s Annals of Agriculture.— 
Next follow fome remains of antiquity, taken from Gruter’s infcriptions, 
being two ruftic calendars yet remaining engraven on fione at Rome. 
Thefe are often referred to in the calendar I have given, and tend 
towards its illuftration.—The next article is a table of hours for every 
month in the year, taken from Pulladius, 
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¢ The ufe of this is thought to have been to enable the labourer 
‘1 the fields to guefs at the time of the day, by mcafuring with his 
foot the proportion which the length of that bears to the length of the 
fhadow of his own perfon, The rule on which this depends, will, in 
a gro{s view, hold good in men of different flature, becaufe, generally 
fpeaking, the length of a man’s foot bears nearly the fame proportion 
to his height whether he be tall or middle fized. 

¢ As the proportion which the length of any upright gnomon bears 
to that of its fhadow at any certain hour, varies every day, a table 
is here given exhibiting the proportion which the gnomon and ts 
fhadow bear to one another, at a medium com putation for each month. 
The above tables, it is clear, were adjuited to fhow the unequal hours, 
or each 12th part of the time between the rife and fetting of the fun. 
Thus for example on the 21it of December, when the length of the 
foot was to that of the fhadow of the body as 1 to zg, the peafant 
knew that ;"- part of the fpace of time between the rife and fetting of 
the fun had elapfed, which they denominated an hour, and this pro- 

ortion of meafurement ferved to denote the firit hour of the day, at 
that feafonofthe year. On the 21ftof the month of Juneon the other 
hand, when the length of the foot bore a proportion to that of the 
fhadow of the perfon as 1 to 22, the peafant knew that +"; part of the 
{pace between funrife and funfet was paft, which was by him deno- 
minated the end of the firft hour, notwithitanding the real {pace of time 
in each of the intervals which he called hours varied confiderably, an 
hour in the month of December being to an hour in the month of 
June as nine to fifteen.—Next follows a table of the days on which 
the fun enters into the different figns of the zodiac according to the 
computation of different ages.—Next come jome tables of the wea- 
ther in different countries, according to both ancient and modern ace 
counts, intended for the purpofe of comparing them together. ‘The 
lat and the largeft of thefe pieces is an alphabetical table of the 
Greek plants. ‘This is divided into two parts. ‘The former of thefe 
exhibits ift the Greek name of the plant and the author who men- 
tions it, 2d the name affigned to the fame by Cafpar Bavhin in his 
Pinax and other works, 3d the correfponding name given by Lin- 
nzusin his Spec. Plantarum, 4th the modern Englifh name where 
that could be found. The fecond part of this table exhibits the 
Linnzan names of the Greek plants placed in alphabetical order 
with the Greek names fubjoined. ‘The ufe of this is to enable the 
reader to difcover if any particular plant, the Linnzan name of which 
is known, be one of thofe with which the Greeks were acquaint- 
ed.— An attempt of this kind, though fufficiently laborious to the ° 
compiler, muit be liable to much error and uncertainty; but fome 
indulgence may be hoped to be given to the firft attempt of this kind, 
at leait in our own country. 

* An index to each of the calendars is added at the end of the 
work,’ 

The utility of fuch a colle&tion for the purpofes of philofophy 
muft be evident: but it will be more peculiasly acceptable to 
thofe who unite the ftudy of nature with that of the writings 
and cuftoms of claffical antiquity. 
”# ART. 
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Art. XU. Tle Ilifory of two Cafes of Ulcerated Cancer of the 
Mamma; one of which has been cured, the other much relieved, 
by a new Mezhcd of applying Carbonic Acid Air; illuflrated bya 
C. poerplate : with Obiers atl ns, By John Ewart M, D. Bath 
8vo. pp. 62. 1s.@d. Dily. 

W E have here proof of the fpirit and of the fuccefs with which 
| elaftic fluids are employed in defperate difeafes in diffe. 

rent paris of the kingdom. The cafes defcribed in the prefent 

pamphlet are highly tavourable to this practice, in a malady, 
of which no words can convey an idea fufficiently horrible. 

Of the accuracy of the facts, there feems no reafonable motive 

to doubt; efpecially as in one of the cafes they are ftated to have 

occurred in a hofpital, and to have been witnefled both by the 
direQors and feveral medical practitioners of Bath. 

A circumitantial ftatement of the condition of the difeafed 
breaft is very properly prehxed to the account of the treatment 
in each cafe. Ihe preceding circumftances, and the prefent 
condition of the ulcer, (cafe 4.) all concur in prefenting the idea 
of cancer. § i helength of the ulcer was almoft five inches, and 
its breadth between three andifcur. Its greateft depth was about 
two inches; and trom its lower end a finus ran under the fkin 
downwards, the fize and extent of which, as well as the quan- 
tity of difcharge from the fore, may be conceived from her 
being in the habit of preffing out of it feveral times a day from 
a table fpoonful to two-thirds of a {mali teacupful of very fetid 
matter. he ftench from the fore was at all times fo very of- 
fentive both to herfelf and to byftanders, as fcarcely to be en- 
dured.’? Other particulars are analogous ;—the axillary glands 
were never afiected, 

‘ The carbonic acid air, on its firft application, occafioned a fenfa- 
tion of coldnefs, which lafted for a few minutes, and was afterwards 
fucceeded by a glowing warmth, which continued more than half aa 
hour. The fame fenfations have been uniformly exprefied by the pa- 
ticnt, after each fucceffive application of the air. 

« The next morning fhe faid the was eafier, which was then afcribed 
to the ufua! propenfity of people to be pleafed with a new remedy. 
But greater confidence was given to her report, when, at the expira- 
tion of not more tian three days, the furface of the fore appeared ofa 
bettercolour, and the teach from it became lefs offenfive. Each time 
the bladder was removed, which for fome time was done twice a day, 
to evacuate the difcharge from the fore, the was fenfible of immediate 
pain on the admiffion of the atmofpheric air; and never failed to find 
cafe very foon after the carbonic acid air was again applied.’ 

By an unfortunate but inevitable accident, the experiment 
was embarrailed by the exhibition of yz ofa grain of arfenic three 
times ina day ; though, before this exhibition, § not only the 
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f-om the fore was lefs fetid, but its furface fhewed a difpofition 
to granulate.’ 

In fomewhat lefs than three months, this was the fituation 
of things: 

‘ No deep induration whatever is felt in the feat of te former fore, 
or in that part of the fubitance of the breaft which was occupied by the 
Gaus; the whole of which bears handling and preffure without fuffer-» 
ing the fnalleft uneafinels; but the fkin form ‘d by the cicatrix Is fome- 
what irregularly elevated and hardened. Seme flight veiications have 
at times rilen upon it, extending no deeper than the epidermis, and ap- 
parently fome remains of the ery{cpelas which lately affe€ted her. They 
have now nearly vanifhed 

« The ulcer would in all probability have been healed fooner than 
‘thas been, if the finus had been laid open to its bottom; but! was 
unwilling to allow it to be touched by a knife, lefl more might have 
been attributed to it than its due; and the experiment was not necef- 
fary in the progreflive ftate of amendment of the fore. 

« She was difchargea on the 30th of September, with orders to re- 
turn twice a day for fome time to have freth gas applied, as the beit 
defence of the newly-formed fkin from any external injury’. 

Of the fecond cafe, the fymptoms were the moft dreadful that 
can be imagined, and the patient appears ‘to have been reduced 
nearly to the laft extremity. She was fenfible of almoft an in- 
mediate abatement of pain on the application of the air. In two 
days, the breaft was quite eafy ; fhe enjoyed a better night than 
for fome months; and fhe could foon move the arm of the af- 
fected fide with more eafe than formerly. ‘Uhedifcharge, we 
are told, was gradually amended, and the ulcerated furtace di- 
minifhed. 

* How far,’ fays the author, * her recovery may proceed, I do not 
prefume to conjecture. But it is no fmall recommendation of what 
has been applied, that it has kept a perfon in cafe and comfort for two 
months, who tor fo great a length of time before had known only 
agony and torture; and who in the fame interval has to a mof fur- 
prifing degree recovered her general health.’ 

To his narrative Dr. Ewart has annexed fome obfervations 
tending to eftablifh the nature of the affection in thefe two 
cates; he alfo mentions fome former attempts to relieve or cure 
various kinds of ulcers by carbonic acid air; he then adds que- 
ries concerning its mode of cperation ; and he concludes with a 
recital of furgical cafes to which the fame practice may be ap- 
plicable. “here feems reafon to expect that eflential relief, inthe 
mott excruciating and deitructive furgical diforders, will be de- 
rived from carbonic acid air, and perhaps from other elaftic fluids. 
Whether chey will perform. permanent cures time only can decide. 

We have been informed that fome doubts were flarted foon after 
the appearance of this pamphlet, as to the permanency or com- 
Metenels of the cure in the firft of the two cafes; but we do not 
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underftand that the pleafing account, given by Dr. Ewart, of 
perfect relicf from pain and progreflive amendment, was at all 
gueltioned. ‘The aftair was too importans to neglect opportuni- 
ties of perfonal inquiry ; and in December laft we were credib] 
informed that there was no ulcer on the breaft of the firft pa. 
tient ; and. thatis above two months pofterior to the laft date in 
the reports before us.—'] he efficacy of the treatment will cer. 
tainly not be fuflered to reft on two cales, We fhould never- 
thelefs be glad to receive a continuation of Dr. Ewart’s hiftory, 
The method of applying the air is diftin@ly reprefented in 
an engraving. It is exceedingly remarkable that another phi- 
lofopher followed the fame method of keeping the fame air in 
couftant contact with a carcinomatous ulcer, with the fame fuc. 
cels: yet his contrivance feems to have been as foon forgotten, 
or as little known, in this country, as if it had not exifted. The 
philofopher co whom we allude is Mr. Magellan; and his method 
appears to have been well known to Fourcroy, Morveau, and 
the French chemiits. It confifted *¢ in cutting away the bottom 
of a bladder fo that it might furround the breaft, and in fixing 
the edge to the {kin by adhefive plaifter applied round the blad- 
der.”—Ele is faid alfo to have cured an ulcerated cancer of the 
breatt by keeping fixed air conttantly applied in this manner, Bui, 


Art. XIV. da dddre/s to the Prime Miniffer of the King of Gorftca, on 
the Subject of its late Union with the Brith Crown, developing 
the real Planners cf the Meafure, and demonitrating—that the 
Conflitution, which was fo graciouily ratified in Jane lait, to his 
Majetty’s Coriican Subjects, contains, in Principle, that very Syftem 
of Reprefentation, which has been fo long and fo untuccefsfuily 
fought to be obtained by the People of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from a Parliamentary Reform. Bya Barrifter. 8vo. pp. 61. 
1s. 6d. Stewart. 1795. 

HE general purport of this pamphlet is fo clearly marked in 
the ttle, that we need only examine the merits of the ex- 
ecution, and make fome obfervations on fuch paflages as ftrike 
us either as praife-worthy or objectionable. In a work com- 
pofed for the purpofe of fhewing that the conftitution given to 

Cortica is precilely that which is thought too democratic or too 

dangerous to the Bvitith eonttitution, to be allowed in this 

country, the reader will expect fevere attacks on Mr. Pitt; 
the minifter who, while he refifts all plans of reform at home, 
yet, in concurrence with other ftate(men, has advifed his fo- 
vereign to accede to a conttitution for the Corficans, in the 
adminiftration of which an infinitely ereater fhare is given to 
thofe new fubjects, than the people of England and Ireland 
pellcis in the agminiftration of the conftitution of their re{pece 
give Countries. The author marks, in {trong terms, the poli- 
tic 
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tical apoftacy of the man who, when out of place, would prefs 


the country to call for, and the legiflature to countenance, 


plans of reform which he, when i# place, pronounces to. be 
pregnant with ruin to the conflitution. On this head, the 
author writes with great and juft feverity: but there are fome 
points in which he does not appear to have a very correct idea 
either of the reform which he would have adopted in England, 
or of the principle of reprefentation which has received the 
royal fanétion in Corfica. {n both cafes it would feem as 
if a full and free reprefentation were the object: but a wide 
difference appears to occur between the means to be ufed in the 
attainment of the end. Somereformers call for an equal repre- 
fentation, and fome for the right of univerfal fuffrage: thefe 
terms are not fynonymous ; for, though every man in England 
fhould have a vote for a reprefentative in parliament, yet every 
man could not be faid to be egually reprefented, as long as (for 
inflance,) the little county of Rutland tiould return as many 
members as Yorkfhire. Equality of reprefentation has been 
eftablifhed in Corfica, in as much as that the country is divided 
into preves, or diltricts, as nearly as poflible of equal extent and 
population, and each pieve jends two members to parliament ; 
towns, alfo, containing 3000 inhabitants, have the fame privi- 
lege: but it is by no means true that the principle of univerfal 
fuffrage has been admitted in Corfica. In Sir Gilbert Elliot’s 
dipatch of the 21ft of June, to Mr. Dundas, we indeed find 
thefe words: ‘* every man, almoft without exception, has 
voted:*? but the words, almof? without exception, had we no other 
evidence, might be perhaps fufficient to fhew tnat the elections 
were not conducted on the principle of unverfal fuffrage. Sit 
Gilbert, however, is not filent on this head, (or he cells us that 
It was property alone that gave the right of voting; nay, more, 
that it was property in /ands: at the fame time, he informs us 
that this kind of property was fo generally divided, or, to ufe 
his own words, ‘ the ftate of property being fuch, that 
although mone but landholders were electors, every man, almoft 
without exception, has voted.”? Hence it is clear that Mr. 
Pitt has not given into the idea of univerfal fuffrage, as it is 
evident that the qualification for a vote in Corica, (we muft 
except, we prefume, the towns,) can be acquired only by a 
tenure of /and: but whether it is zs proprietor or occupier that 
the voter becomes qualified, we cannot decide. Our author 
is therefore far from being correct when he fays (p. 45): 

‘ Thus from the noble Text of his Majesty, and the faithful 
obedience of his Plenipo to have it executed in the general manner jak 
quoied, we may almoit venture to conclude, Sir, that the Royal 
Mafer, and the approved good fervant, were zealous fricnds, in the 
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prefent inftance, at leaft, of Cor/ican-Reprefentation, to UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE.’ 

None, we fee, can be either eleCtors or elected, who do not 
poflefs property in land ; to which muft be fuperadded refidence 
for a year in the place for which they are voters or candidates, 

Whenever the bufinefs of reform is ferioufly taken up in 
England, we prefume that it will not be thought fufficient to 
afcertain to whom the right of voting fhall be extended, but that 
it will be deemed neceflary to declare that the number of repre. 
fentatives, to be chofen for any particular diftri@t, fhall be pro. 
portioned to its population; or, in other words, that fot fo 
many hundred or thoufand electors, there fhall be fo many 
members elected. Thus the prefent unaccountable difpropor. 
tion will vanifh ; and, until this be done, though the right of 
univerfal {uffrage fhould obtain, we cannot be faid to have an 
equal reprefentation, Our author has fet this matter in a very 
clear point of view: 

¢ The injuftice as well as abfurdity of this difproportion of Dele- 
gates to the proportion of E/ecéors, cannot more glaringly be exhibited 
or more forcibly expofed, even to the comprehenfion and conviction 
ef the moft humble capacity, than by the following table: 











Places, Electors. Members, 
London - - 7,000 ~— fends 4 
Weftminfter - 10,000 2 
Middlefex - - 32500 — 2 
Surry - - 42500 _—— 2 
Southwark ~ 2,000 —_—— 2 

27,000 12 

Places. Electors. Members. 
Newhaven - i fends 2 
Old Sarum - i es 2 
Midhurtt ~ 1 -_~—~ 2 
Caitle Rifing - 2 —- 2 
Malborough - 3 _—— 2 
Downton - 4 - 2 

12 12’ 


The difproportion that ftrikes the eye in the above table 
would become infinitely greater, if every houfekeeper in the 
above places poflefled the right of voting. 

The author feems to have overlooked one circumftance in 
the Cerfican reprefentation, which, had he duly attended to It, 


might perhaps have a little weakened his partiality to that 
fyftem. 
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fytem. It ftruck us very forcibly when we read the following 
article in the new Conftitution of Corfica : 

«« That no perfon hall be elected a member of Parliament, unlefs 
he pofleffes at lealt 6,000 livres (about 300].) per ann. in land in the 
Pieve which he is to reprefent, and pays taxes in proportion to this 

offefion, and unlefs born of a Corfican father, and Jona fide an in- 
habitant, having kept houfe for five years in the faid Pieve, and until 
he has arrived at the age of twenty-five.” 

Such an article as this, in a fyftem of reprefentation for 
England, would not alarm us, becaufe the number of perfons, 
not connected with the ariftocracy, yet poflefling 3oo0l. a-year, 
is very great; and confequently the electors could not be 
limited to a {mall circle for the choice of reprefentatives :—but 
in Corfica, 300]. a year is a very large revenue; the whole 
ifland is not more than 110 miles in length, and 50 in breadth; 
its population is confiderably under 200,000 inhabitants ; and 
it has little or no trade: fo that thofe who pofiefs 300). a-year 
in lands muft be very few in number, and perious of old or noble 
families. Hence it follows that, Jet the e/eéfors be who they 
may, the e/eéted can be taken only from the body of the arifto- 
cracy; and no doubt many individuals, if this fyftem fhould 
continue, will, though e/eéted biennially, poflefs in reality an 
hereditary feat in the Corfican parliament. 

The author prides himfelf not a little on having ftarted a 
new reflection, by obferving that in England and Eilind the 
conftituents and reprefentatives ftand not on even ground with 
refpect to profecution and punifhment for mutual mifcondu& : 
the inequality of their fituations is thus exprefled by him: 

‘ The fact is, that the great meafure of a Reform in the Reprefenta- 
tive Body of the nation is not attainable, however juft and neceflary, 
through the medium or force of any exifting laws. It depends en- 
tirely, in the immediate inftance, on the mere grace of the Legiflature. 
Hence it is not unworthy of remark, that the Peop ie and the Le- 
GISLATURE do not ftand, in this effential bufinefs, on egually fair 
ground, This is manifeft from the confideration, that the former 
are fubjeé&t to indi&tment and punifhment, at the profecution of the 
Executive Power, fhould they attempt, by s//egal modes, a Reform or 
recovery of their conftitutional rights:—whereas the Legi/lature, or 
more pertinently {peaking to our prefent point, the Reprefentatives of 
the Nation, are not profecutable, by any law, at the fuit of the 
People, fhould they betray the truft repofed in them by their confti- 
tuents, or act ever fo unjuftly in with-holding from them the necef- 
lary Reformation they {olicit. 

* One of the great boafts of what is termed the moft cLoriovs 
Constitution in the world is—that it affords /aw for the decear 
as weil as the KinG:—but in the cafe, at prefent under confidera- 
uon, ’tis palpably clear, that there are /aws for puni/hing illegal pro- 
ceedings of Con/fituents towards their Representatives, but none tor 

5 punifhing 
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punifhing the milcondud, (however notorivnfly influenced by venal 
motives) of a Repre entative towards his Confituents.” 

In our opinion, the author would not find this inequality fo 
firiking, perhaps he could not find it at all, if he had properly 
defined the terms People and Legifiature. In their colleéing 
¢apacity, neither can be profecuied nor punifhed ; in their in. 
dividual capacities, both may. If fome individuals aflemble to 
bring about areform, or any other meature, by force or viclence, 
they certainly might and would be indicted: but, were the whole 
people with one voice to call for and infift on having a parlia. 
mentary reform, who could indict them, where could grand 
juries be found to return bills againft them, where petit juries 
to try them, where the po//e comrtatis to enable the fherifts to 
carry the verdicts into effeci?, Againft the Legr/lature, the law 
could not have provided any proceeding 3 becautle, exerciling 
the fovereignty of the ftate, it could not be liable to punifhment, 
Againft the Houfe of Commons no action 1s given to the 
people; becaule the people, by the conftitution, are fuppofed to 
be there aflembled; and it would be abiurd to give a man an 
action againit himfelf. Should an individual member offend 
againft the law, he is as punifhable as any of his conftituents: 
fhould he be conviGied of bribery or corruption in getting into 
parliament, there are Jaws for inflicling pretty fevere penalties 
on him; and fhould he be proved to have fold his vote in the 
houfe, he is liable to imprifonment, and finally to expulfion. 
Such proceedings are perhaps not fo frequent as fome people 
think they might be: but inftances of the kind have occurred, 
as appears from the Journals of the I!oufe of Commons. 

In the pamphlet before us we fee much to approve, and little 
to condemn: but we muft confefs that in one place, at leaft, we 
difcover fymptoms of fomething bordering on an approbatign of 
the idea of pafling-by parliament, and calling on the people to take 
the buiinefs of reform into their own hands. We allude to the 
following paflage: * No folecifm, (fays our author, page g,) can 
be more grofs than to imagine that corruption will purify itfelf” In 
this fhort fentence, our imagination, without being over-lively, 
or very ready to catch alarms, fees the poffibility of difturbancc, 
confufion, and civil war, if the idea which it conveys were en- 
tertained by a great body of men. When the people move, there 
JS nO power in the {tate to {top them. Nothing, it is true, but 
great provocation, and a conviction that redrefs could not 
otherwile be obtained, would ever make them rife: but, when 
ence rifen, nothing but their own moderation could make 
them put an end to their movement, and fit down in peace. 
Moderation from millions is what may rather be wifhed than 


expected; and, before it fhouid begin to act, much mifchief 
might 
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might be done. On the other hand, we believe that parlia- 
ment will not reform itfelf, until it fhall appear to be the gene- 
ral fenfe of the people that it fhould. Let that fenfe be once 
fairly and clearly exprefled by petitions or addrefles, and all 
oppofition to reform muft die away within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s chapel. ‘The people never yet {poke in vain: but, if 
parliament hear the voice only of this or that fociety, Is it to 
blame for not confidering it as the voice of the people? Let 
the counties, the cities, the towns, explain themfelvcs clearly on 
the fubject ; and we will not hefitate to give it as our opinion 
that their wifhes, whatever they may be, will prevail, without 
tumult, confufion, or ftrife; for furely no minifter would ever be 
hardy enough to advife his fovereign to refift the general fenfe 
of the nation; or, could fuch a minifter ever arife, he certain! 

will never find a king either weak or mad enough to follow his 


advice. Sh . 





Art. XV. An Ejay on the Pidure/que, as compared with the Sub- 
lime and tue Beautiful; ard on the Ufe of ftudying Pictures, for 
the Purpofe of improving real Landfcape, By Uvedale Price, Efq. 
8vo. pp. 288. 5s. Boards. Robfon. 1794. 


We fhall fay the lefs of this eflay, here, as the extracts, 
which will be found in the two following articles, will 
fpeak our fentiments of it with better effect than any which 
our own affertions could fingly produce. Its origin and hif- 
tory are given by the Author in his Preface: 

‘ This unfinifhed work (and fuch, I fear, it is in every refpe&) I 
did not intend publifhing till it was more complete, and till I had en- 
deayoured, at leaft, to render it more worthy the public infpeétion. 
I have, however, been induced to fend it into the world earlier than I 
wilhed, from the general curiofity which my friend Mr. Knight’ 
poem has awakened on the fubject. 

‘ It would have been more prudent in me not to have afforded the 
public fuch an opportunity of judging, how much I am indebted to 
the effuiion of friendfhip and poetry, for the high compliment he has 
paid me ; were I now to fay what I feel about my friend’s poem, it 
might appear like a return of compliment; and whatever could in 
any way be fo mifconftrued, would be equally unworthy of us both. 

‘ I cannot however, refift the fatisfa¢tion of mentioning one cir- 
cumftance, highly flattering to me, as it accounts for my not chufing 
to delay this publication. | had mentioned to Mr. Knight that I had 
written fome papers on the prefent ftyle of improvement, but that | 
defpaired of ever getting them ready for the prefs; though I was 
very anxious that the abfurdities of that ftyle fhould be expofed. 
Upon this he conceived the idea of a poem on the fame febje& 5 and 
having all his materials arranged in his mind, from that activity and 
perfeverance which fo ftrong!y marked his charaéter, he never de!oved 


or abandoned the exccution till the whole was completed. Wacn it 
was 
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was nearly finifhed, he wrote to me to propofe, what I confider as the 
higheft poflible compliment, and the ftrongeft mark of confidence jp 
my tafte,—that my papers (when property modelled) fhould be pub. 
lifhed with his poem, in the fame manner as Sir Jofhua Reynolds’, 
notes were publifhed with Mr. Mafon’s Du Frefnoy. 

* This propofal, could it have been made at an earlier period, | 
fhould have accepted with pride; but my work had then taken too 
much of a form and charafter of its own to be incorporated with any 
thing elfe; for indeed alinoft the whole of what I have now publithed 
had been written fome time before.’ 

We cannot but differ fomewhat from Mr. Price, refpeéting 
his idea of the fuccefs of Mr. K.’s poem *, We, on the con- 
trary, entertain fome apprehenfion that, fo far from having 
excited the general curiofity, there feems reafon to conclude 
that no work of equal poetic merit has, for many years paft, 
Jefs engaged the public mind: a fact which, if it be eftablifbed, 
will furnifh a proof that the /ubjec? matter of it is not fuitable 
to the general tafte; and hence it may be inferred that Mr, 
P.’s motive for abruptly drawing forth his referved forces is fo 
far from being, as we are indireétly led to underfiand, that of 
fharing in the victory, that he has evidently haitened to the 
field for the purpofe of preventing the defeat of his ingenious and 
fpirited ally. 

Weare not infenfible to Mr. Price’s high merits as a writer: 
but we regret that fo much genius and learning fhould have 
been beftowed fo unprohtably. We will not, however, in en- 
deavouring to fupport, with generofity, the caufe of the Jate Mr, 
Brown, (who cannot now defend his own well-eatn’d fame,) 
retaliate with injuttice. 

In defining with intelligence, and in feparating with fuffi- 
cient difcrimination, the picéturefque from the beautiful, Mr. 
Price has fhewn great knowlege of painting, as well as an in- 
timate acquaintance with the beft mafters in that charming art; 
and he deferves highly of the critic in that art, for having fur- 
nifhed him with frefh aids to his decifions :—but, in the im- 
provement of a place in which Nature has furnifhed few ma- 
terials, in which the groundwork of improvement is tame, and 
in which fuitable diftances cannot be had, the rules of {cience 
and the ‘* ready-made tafte”’ of connoifleurs are of little avail to 
the artift. <A ftudy of natural {cenery and of the given fubjec& 
to be improved, with fome judgment previoufly acquired from 
practice in fimilar fituations, are much more requifite to the 
Jayer-out of grounds. It would not be lefs abfurd to fuffer Art 
to bufy itfelf in the lovely Dingles, and among the piurefque 
fcenery, which Nature has bountifully feattered on the Confines 


* For our account of «* The Landicapz, a Poein,’’ fee our Review 


for May 17945 p- 78. 
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of the Cambro Britifh mountains, than it would be to fpurn its 
_filtance where the nature of the fituation requires it. 

As alpecimen of Mr. P.’s manner of writing, and of his 
knowlege In painting, we give the following extract :— 


« This art of preferving breadth with detail and brilliancy has been 
eudied with great fuccefs by ‘Teniers lan Steen, and many of the 
Dutch matters. Oftade’s pictures and etchings are among the hap- 
pick examples of it; but above all ochers, the works of that fcarce 
and wonderful mafter, Gerard Dow. His eye feems to have had a 
microfcopic power in regard to the minute texture of objects, (for in 
his paintings they bear the tevere trial of the ftrongeit magnifier,) and 
at the fame time the oppofite faculty of excluding ail particulars with 
refpect to breadth and general effe&t. His mafter, Rembrant, though 
he did not attend to minute detail, yet by that commanding manner of 
marking, wish equal force and juitnefs, the leading character of each 
cbject, produced an idea of detail much beyond what is really ex- 
prefled. Many of the great {talian mafters have done this alfo, and 
with a tafte, and a grandeur and noblenefs of ftile unknown to the in- 
ferior fchools, though none have exceeded or even equailed Rembrant 
in truth, force, and effect. But when artifts, neglecting the variety of 
detail, and thofe charaéteriltic features that well fupply its place, con- 
tent tnemfelves with sere breadth, and propofe that as the final object 
of attainment, their productions, and the intereft excited by them, 
wil be, in comparifon of the ftyles 1 have mentioned, what a meta- 
phyfical treatife is to Shakefpeare or Fielding; they will be rather 
iluttrations of a principle than reprefentations of what is real; a fort 
of abitract idea of nature, not very unlike Crambe’s abftra& idea of a 
lord mayor. 

« As nothing is more flattering to the vanity and indolence of man- 


out their comparative merit, and they have their ufe as well as their 
danger; they fhew how much may be effected by the mere naked 
principle, and the great fuperiority shat alone gives to whatever is 
formed upon it, over thofe things which are done on no principle at all ; 
where the feparate cbjeéts are fet down as it were article by article, 
and where the contufion of lights fo perplexes the eye, that one might 
fuppofe the artift had looked at them through a multiplying glafs.’ 
Although we are not of our author’s party in regard to the 
controverted points in which he is here engaged, yet we freely 
acknowlege that we have attended to his obfervations with plea- 
fure.—His abilities and connoifleurfhip, in the delightful and 
elegant ftudies which are fo ingenioufly difcuffed in the prefent 
Volume, mutt certainly entitle him to rank among the foremoft 


Dilettanti in this country, Mars...L. 


ArT. 
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Art. XVI. 4 Sketch “om the Landjcape, @ Dida&ic Poem. Ad. 
drefled to R. P. Knight, =fg. With Notes, Illuttrations, and a 
Pofticript *. gto. 2s. Faulder. 1794. 


WE were fo much attracted by a Vignette in the title. page of 
this little playful poem, that it was with fome difficulty 

that we turned our eyes from it to look over the poem itfelf, 
The artift, be he whom he may, is a merry man. Availing 
himfelf of one of the open paflages in the ** Landfcape,” he has 
given us a tafteful fketch of the tomb of CAPABILITY, furrounded 
by a groupe of landicape-garden men, with fpade and mattock, 
fcythe and roller ; while € the knight of the landfcape,’ with 
lee in his countenance and a modern vafe in his hands, befpat- 
ters the edifice with its contents; which are fo extremely of- 


fenfive to the unconfcious crew, that they are turned quite fick, 


and thrown into the greateft diforder. 
The poetry keeps up the laugh which the pencil had raifed, 


and with equal effect. We quote the graveft paflage ; 


« Nature, I own a mother kind, 
Yet to her faults I am not blind; 

In her long work fometimes fhe dozes ; 
To make fpruce firs, how firange the whim, 
The upright larch, and poplar trim! 

In thefe her fkill fhe much expofes. 


Since the good dame thought ft to fend ’em, 
We mutt do all we can to mend ’em, 

And make their ftiff, hard outlines fainter; 
Good hits by cropping, browfing, breaking, 
Perhaps we fland fome chance of making, 

As with his fponge the old Gree& painter. 
Patwe blufters for the Riglits of Man; 

Of Woman, on the fame bold plan, 

The fair Mifs WoLtstoncrarT does prattle: 
I truft your patience to be heard, 
Whilft foftly Z put in a word 

In favour of the Rigits of Castle, 
To mould the fir, of form fo flarch, 
To crop th’ afpiring, faucy larch, 

O men of clump, ye greatly need ’em ; 
For this, O let ’em not be found 
In durance vile, yclep’d a pound : 

They’ll give you grace, O give them freedom. 
Much, too, the free-born Mule bewails 
Thofe curs’d defpotic things call’d pales, 


ota, 


* In which is included *¢ A Word to Uvedale Price, Efq.’ 
Which 
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Which bar thefe commoners from browfing : 
Ye rultic Nymphs! hedge-breaking laffes! * 
Oh! war ’em up—drive horfes, ailes, 

Pigs, coats, fheep, oxen, calves and cows in.” 

A piece of the Poftfeript is move to the purpofe : 

« Ifa word in fober fadneis may be permitted to clofe a long train 
of {portive irony, let it exprefs a wifh that no part of this jeu a’e/prit 
may give ferious offence to a writer, whole learsing always merits 
refpects and whole tafte often clatms approbation. Neverthelefs, 
very few, probably, will be convinced, by his Poetry, that the old 
fiyle of laying out grounds was ‘¢ negatively good,” mn 

« Thofe wao think, on the contrary, that it was paftively bad; who 
look up with reverence to the memory of Brown, as the great de- 
ftroyer of an unnatural and abfurd fytiem, will feel with indignation aa 
injury offered to his afhes,’ 

The “ Word to Uvedale Price, Efq.’’ in the P. S. is nota 
long one: we copy the better half of it: 


¢ J am ready to acknowlege, that this Gentleman has marked out 
the limits of the Pic?urefoue and Beautiful with as much precifion as 
the nature of that debateable ground feems to admit; his manner of 
doing it, cannot be better characterized than in his own language. He 
is “ full of unexpected turns, of flathes of light: objects the moft 
familiar are placed by him in fuch fingular, yet natural points of view, 
—he ftrikes out fuch unthought-of agreements and contrafls—fuch 
combinations fo little obvious, yet never forced or affected, that the 
attention cannot flag; but, from the delight of what is paffed, we 
eagerly liften for what is to come.’? Such an affailant is truly for- 
midabie. But if it was referved for him to lay down better precepts 3 
if he is the firft who has properly invoked the rural Graces /olutis xenis, 
why fhould poor Brown, who made way for them by the deftruétion 
of the formal and the ugly, mect with fuch harth, fuch very fevere cri- 
ticifm ? Would it not be more juit, as well as candid, to deteé his 
errors, but at the fame time give him his due fhare of praife? The 
whole lid of crimes committed by this great culprit in the regions of 
tate, and for which he is now impeached at the bar of the public, 
may be comprized in one article, viz. that he made the Beautiful his 
fole zim, without fufficiently attending to the Pitturefque. If his 
merits fhould not be thought a complete /et-o7, to balance this defea, 
I would thortly urge in his defence, that the higher fiyle of the Pic. 
turefque is not much in the power of the Improver. For example, 
the landfcapes of Rugewns are admired in the Effay for being full of 
the picturefque accidents of Nature ; among thefe, the moit friking 
are, “* the effects of thunder and liphtning, torrents rolling down, 
trees torn up by the roots, and the dead bodies of men and animals.’’ 








—e 


* <« Butah! how diff’rent is the formal lump 
Which the Improver plants and calis a clump! 
Break, break, ye Nymphs, the fence that guards it round! 
With browfing cattle all its forms confound.”’ 
Knicur’s LanpscaPs, p. 25. 


Mr. P. 
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Mr. P. has given a pleafant caricature of an Improver working upon 
a pictare of Ctraupe. A pictturefque Imitator of RuBeEns, at. 
tempting totrausfer thefe accompaniments from the canvas of Nature, 
might be fketched by way of companion, with features no lefs ridicy. 
lous. In gardening, J conceive, we mutt only hope for the picturefue 
in the wilder parts of the fcene; and here Art muit tread 


‘© With unfandal’d foot, 
Printlefs, as though the place were holy ground.’® 


It is the Beautiful, which is more within the reach of the Improver, 
This is furely to be found in the undulating play of fmooth verdure, ip 
the contraft of different trees happily difpofed, and in the endlefs va. 
riety of foliage and flowers of humbler growth. All thefe circum. 
ftances are charming in reality, though they may not furnith good 
fubjects for the pencil. The faftidious eye, which turns from fuch a 
fcene with difguit, becaufe there is no temptation to take out the 
fketch-book, is, F think, not much to be envied. Hollow lanes, 
*« rutts and rubbith,”” burdock and thiftles, produce a very pleafing 
effect in their proper places; an exuberant beard is alfo a mott pic- 
turefque ornament to the human countenance; but /baven turf and 
**< prim gravel walks,’’ like a fmooth chin, are facrifices to the com. 
fortatle, (a principle not totally to be forgotten in laying out grounds,) 
which, I apprehend, cannot well be avoided; and even thefe, if Mr, 
P.’s remarks with regard to avoiding monotony be attended to, are in 








themfelves by no means deftitute of beauty.’ J. 








Art. XVII. 4 Letter to Uvedale Price, E/g. By H. Repton. 8vo, 
pp.-2z0. Nicol. 1794. 


Tims fhort epiftle is intended as a vindication of Mr. Brown’s 
and the writer’s principles of improvement, and to manifet 
the weaknefs and injuftice of the attacks which have been made 
againft them by Mr. Knight and Mr. Price. We will tran- 
fcribe a few of thofe paflages which, we think, apply the moft 
clofely, and with the beft effec: 


‘ During the pleafant hours we paffed together amidft the ro- 
mantic fcenery of the Wye, 1 do remember my acknowledging that 
an enthufiafm for the piturefque, had originally led me to fancy 
greater affinity betwixt painting and gardening, than I found to exilt 
after more mature confideration, and more practical experience ; be- 
caufe, in whatever relates to man, propriety and convenience are not 
lefs objects of good taite, than picturefque effet; and a beautiful 
parden-fcene is not more defective becauie it would not look well on 
canvas, than &@ didactic poem becaufe it neither furnithes a fubject for 
the painter or the mufician. ‘There are a thoufand fcenes in nature 
to delighi the eye, befides thofe which may be copied as pictures; 
and indeed one of the keenett obfervers of picturefque fcenery (Mr. 
Gilpin), has often regretted that few are capable of being fo repre- 
fented, without confiderable licence and alteration. 

‘ If therefore the painter’s lanfcape be indifpenfible to the perfec- 


tion of gardening, it would furely be far better to paint it on canvas 
at 
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st the end of an avenue, as they do in Holland, than to facrifice the 
health, cheerfulnefs, and comfort of a country refidence, to the wild 
but pleafing {cenery of a painter’s imagination. 


Again, 

« | cannot help feeing creat affinity betwixt deducing gardening 
fom the painter’s ftudies of wild nature, and deducing a government 
foi. the uncontrolled opinions of man in a favage ftate. ‘lhe neat- 
nels, fimplicity, and elegance of Englith gardening, have acquired 
the approbation of the prefent century, as the happy medium betwixt 
the attech of nature and the ftifinefs of art; in the fame manner as 
the Englith conftitution is the happy medium betwixt the liberty of 
favages and the reftraint of defpotic government; and fo long as we 
enjoy the benefit of thefe middie degrees betwixt extremes of each, let 
expe riments of untried theoretical improvement be made in fome other 
country.’ 

‘ This ‘letter, which has been written, at various opportunities, 
during my journey into Derbyshire, has infenfibly grown to a bulk 
which I little ex ‘pected when I-began it: I thall therefore caufe a few 
copies to be printed, to ferve as a general defence of an art, which, 
Itruft, will not be totally fuppreffed, although you fo earneflly recom- 
mend every gentleman to become his own land{cape gardener; with 
equal propriety might every gentleman become his own architect, or 
even his own phyfician: in fhort, there is nothing that a man of abi- 
ities may not do for himfelf, if he will dedicate his whole attention to 
that{ubjectonly. Butthe life of manis not {ufficient to excel in all things: 
and as ‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’’ fo the profeffors of 
every art, as well as that of medicine, will often find that the moft 
dificult cafes are thofe, where the patient has begun by quacking 
himfelf.? 


We cordially join with Mr. Repton in his termination : 


‘I fhall conclude this long letter by an allufion to a work, which 

tisimpoflible for you to admire more than Ido. Mr. Burke, in his 
Ete on the Sublime and Beautiful, obferves, that habit will make a 
man prefer the tafte of tobacco to that of fugar; yet the world will 
never be brought to fay that fugar 1 is notfweet. In jike manner both 
Mr. Knight and you are in the habits of admiring fine pictures, and 
both live amidit bold and piciurefque {cenery : this may have rendered 
you infenfible to the beauty of thofe milder fcenes that have charms 
for common obfervers. I will not arraign your tafe, or call it viti- 
ated, but your palate certainly requires a degree of ** irritation’? 
rarely to be expected in garden fcenery ; and, I truft, the good fenfe 
and good taille of this country will never be led to de(pife the comfort 
of + gravel walk, the delicious fragrance of a hrubbery, the foul 
expanding delight of a wide extended profpect, or a view down a fteep 

ull, becaufe they are all fubje@s incapable of being painted.’ 


Mr. Price has publifhed an anfwer to Mr. Repton, which we 


fhiall fpeedil y notice. Mars... 
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Art. XVIII. A Difcourfe, by Way of general Preface to the Quarta 
Edition of Bifbop Warburton’s Works; containing fome Account of 
the Life, Writings, and Character of the Author. 4to. pp, 150, 
(Not fold.) 1794. 


A® air of myftery and {tudious concealment not only excites 
but fharpens curiofity. When, therefore, we announced 
(vol. Ixxxi. p- 352.) the quarto edition of Bifhop Warbur- 
ton’s works, and fubmitted to the confideration of our readers 
the promiflory note given with it, informing the purchafers 
that there was a life of the author prepared, which would be 
publifhed and delivered to them on their producing the 
note, but that it was withholden for the prefent,—/or reajons 
which would be feen hereafter, we felt a ftrong defire to fee this 
myfterious book ; and no fooner was it brought to us, than we 
threw afide our other ftudies, and poftponed the payment of fome 
critical debts, in order to fit down in the fnug luxury of our arm. 
chair tothe immediate perufal and examination of this difcourfe, 
Firft, we ran it over in hafte; and, when the keen edge of 
curiofity was blunted, we gave it a more fteady perufal. Here, 
however, it has fared with us, as no doubt it fared with many 
of the initiated into the antient myfteries ;—we have found lets 
than we expected, and lefs than we had good reafon to exped ; 
for we are not told why this performance was withholden for fo 
inany years, and not fuffered to accompany the collected works of 
Dr. Warburton in the year 1788, to which it may be deemed 
a neceflary preface. 

The Bifhop of Worcefter (Dr. Hurd) did not fay, in the 
promiffory note, that this difcourfe was then printed, but only 
that fuch a work had been * prepared ;” and it may be that, in 
revifing and re-revifing it, fuch erafements and alterations have 
been made as have removed his original obje€tions to its now 
venturing abroad, in order to be prefixed to the works, Sup- 
pofing, however, that the Right Reverend editor and biogra- 
pher has accommodated matters in this refpect to his own fatis- 
faction, he has not anfwered the expectation of the purchafers ; 
who were promifed, among the Warburtonian myfteries, the 
reafons which induced the editor to fo fingular a procraftination. 
Perhaps the keen eye of the learned editor of Trad?s by War- 
burton and a /Varburtonian may yet difcover thefe motives; 
though the general reader will probably look for them in vain. 
Reafons for fome timidity, on the part of the Right Reverend 
biographer, may be feen in his treatment of Warburton’s op- 
ponents ; fome of whofe’friends and admirers will perhaps offer 
their itrictures on thefe parts of this difcourfe. There are 
other parts on which we might raife conjeQures, and offer pat- 


ticular comments : but, abftaining from all minute and invi- 
dious 
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gious criticifm, we applaud Bifhop Hurd for the refolution 
which he has at length taken, and congratulate the public on 
the appearance of this biographical preface. 

“ 1t(as Johnfonremarks in one of his Rambiers ) alife bedelayed 
till intereft and envy are at an end, we may hope for impartiality, 
but we mult expect little intelligence ;”’ and though, as he alfore- 
marks in the fame paper, the biographer ‘* owes more refpect to 
knowlege, to virtue, and to truth, than regard to the memory of the 
dead ;” yet it mutt be confidered that, while that very friend{hip, 
which interefts itfelf in tranfmitting to pofterity the particulars 
of departed worth or genius, has its bias, to it we are indebted 
for the moft interefting details of biography. Let us not be 
moved to wrath if the zealous friend fometimes throws over the 
portrait, which he intends to delineate, the fhade of apology, 
and at others enriches it with the glowing tints of panegyric. 
Allowance muft be made for the partial hand that guides the 
pencil ; and, as long as friendfhip mildly exercifes its privilege, 
and does not, in order to exite admiration or to prevent cen- 
fure, deftroy the refemblance, we view its efforts with fatis- 
faction :—but, when it indulges itfelf in intemperate encomi- 
ums, in laboured juftifications, and in flimfy apologies, both 
amufement and inftruction ceafe, and difguft fucceeds. The 
Bithop of Worcefter, with all his good fenfe, has been fo far 
in danger of running into this extreme, that it may be more 
than queftioned whether he has fairly appreciated the fubject of 
his memoir. With this tribute to Bifhop Warburton’s me- 
mory, he is, doubtlefs, himfelf fatisfied, as harmonizing with 
his own feelings: but, in juftifying Warburton, others are at 
times undervalued ; and there are paflages which cannot be 
deemed liberal in a proteftant bifhop, and a polite fcholar, at 
the clofe of the 18th century. 

This memoir commences with an account of Dr. Warbure 
ton’s family and birth: but, as great parts and learning can re- 
ceive neither Juftre nor degradation from pedigree, this part of 
the fubject is difmifled in a few words: 

‘ Witt1am WarsBurton was defcended from an ancient and 
very honourable family in Chefhire, at the head of which is the pre- 
fent Sir Peter Warburton, Baronet, of Arley, in that county. 

‘ I leave the reft to the genealogilt, and go no farther back in his 
pedi ree than to his grandfather, of the faine name, who diftinguithed 
himielf in the civil wars of the laft century. He was of the royal 
party. He had three fons, the fecond of whom, (George) was Mr. 
Warburton’s father ; who was bred to the law, and prattifed as an 
attorney at Newark; where the fubject of this memoir was born, 
Dec. 24, 1698.” 

Of kis juvenile ftudies, nothing fingular is recorded. In April 
9714, he became clerk to Mr. Kirke, an attorney at Great 

Z2 Markham, 
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Markham, and continued with this gentleman till the year 
1719: but juris nodes legumque entgmata folvere fuited not his 
inclination. His wifhes were direéted to the church, as more 
congenial with his thirft for knowlege :—he was ordained dea. 
con, Dec. 22, 1723; and, March 1, 1726-7, he was ordained 
prielt by Bifhop Gibfon, in St. Paul’s, London. 

The want of an univerfity education was more than come 
penfated by Mr. Warburton’s fevere application to ftudy, 
Without the ordinary advantages, he acquired a vaft flock of 
learning, and at an early pcriod commenced author. Of his 
juvenile compofitions, his biographer thus fpeaks, in order to 
juilify himfelf from the cenfures of thofe who have difapproved 
of his having excludcd them from the bifhop’s works: 

« The fruit of his induflry, during this interval (from 1723 to 
27) appeared in fome pieces, compofed by hin for the improvement 
of his talte and ttyle, and afterwards printed (moft of them without 
his name) to try the judgment of the public. As he never thought fit 
to reprint or revife them, they are omitted in this edition.’ 

In 1728 he was prefented to the rectory of Brand- Broughton 
in the diocefe of Lincoln, and in this fituation he fpent the beft 
part of his life, from 1728 to +746. An account follows of 
his intenfe apptication to letters in this retirement, and of his 
mode of ftudy. Here he compofed ** The Alliance * between 
Church and State,”’ publifhed in 1736; and on this book much 
encomium is lavifhed by the Right Reverend biographer. This 
performance was followed by the publication, in 1738, of the 
firft volume of his greateft work, ** The Divine Legation of 
Aofes demsnfirated.”” As to the argument of this work, we 
fhail content ourfelves with Dr. Hurd’s epithet, that it is para- 
doxical ; aud as to the impreflion which it made on the minds 
of Mr. Warburton’s friends, the fagacious reader may form 
the cleareft judgment from feveral extracts of letters here 
given: which fhew that they efteemed it (as all critics muft,) 
as pregnant with Jearning and ingenuity, but not with demon- 
fration. When we have read Warburton’s defence of Mofes’s 
divine legation, Eugene Aram’s laboured defence of himfelf 
obtrudes on our minds. Both writers labour to eftablifh a proof 
which is difadvantageous to their caufe. Aram + hanged himfelf 





—= 


* The word A/iiance has been confidered inappofite. Alliance im- 
plies two or more independent powers forming a contract; whereas 
the Churcd is a part of the State, or one of its members, (as the army 
or navy,) and cannot properly be reprefented as entering into alliance 
with it. As well might we talk of an alliance between the Royal 
Society and the State as between Church and State. This incorrect: 
nefs, inthe title of the book, deferves notice. 

* Sce M, Rev, vol. lxxi, p. 36%. 
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by his ingenuity ; and Warburton, by piling fuch huge mafles of 
learning, in order to deudealiene the miflion of the Jewith 
Jaw, excices an idea of the vaft difficulty of the proof, and in 
courfe leaves the mind to vibrate back towards the point of in- 
‘fidelity * . 

in 1724, a fecond volume of the Divine Legation appeared. 

Ve thall pafs over Mr. W.’s correfpondence with Dr. Middle- 
ton, (which, through difference of opinion, at laft fubfided, ) and 
pr roceed to his acquaintance with Mr. lope, which commenced 
in confequence of his detence of that great poet’s Eflay on Man 
againtt VMionticur de Croufaz, and was shart ‘ripened into 
a confidential triendfhip. ‘Through My. Pope, Warburton 
became acquainted with Mr. Murray, afterwards Earl of Manf- 

field, and with Mr. Allen; of whom juit and well-exhibited 
characters are drawn by the Riche Keverend biographer, 

The next memorable event in Mr. Warburton’s life was his 
marriage, which took place in the beginning of the year 1746: 
but though this in general be a prominent feature in biogra- 
phical records, it makes no figure in the prefent memoir. It 
is lightly noticed in the following words: ¢ After an acquaint- 
ance of fome years, Mr. Allen had now feen fo much of his 
friend, that he wifhed to unite him more clofely to himfelf by 
an alliance of marriage with an accomplifhed lady of his own 
family, Mifs Gertrude Pucker, his favourite niece.’ 

Prior Park, the {plendid villa of Mr. Allen, was now become 
Warburton’s principal refidence ;—hence he was invited to the 
Preacherfhip of Lincoln’s inn. In 1747 he publifhed his 
edition of Shakefpeare.—In 1749 he vindicated Mr. Pope’s 
conduct in the well-known affair of Bolingbroke’s Patrist 
Aing+; which work the Right Revercnd biographer iiyles 

©‘ an 








* The biographer, after having pronounced it paradoxical, cal!s 
‘the argument of the Divine Legation plain 2 nnd fimple, yet per- 
fectly new, proving the divinity of the Mofaic law :’ but we delire to 
fubmit it to his contideration whether its perfe.? novelty be not a little 
luipicious? We will agree with him that the Divine Legatior 
abounds with exquifite Jearning and moit in igen ious Gif jwi fition ; a 
tha it, in the whole compats ot _momern and antient theol ogy, ther 
noth ing equi al nor fiir to this extraor. nn: ry — rmance. 

f in imitation, perh: iy of Warburton’s interference in beha 
P ype, Dilhop Hurd ix ~ interrupts the thread of his narrati. 
relcue the character of Nir. Add: fon ap the imputation of hi: 
ing acted with duplicity towards Mr. Pope in re gard to hi 
ofthe iad. Mr. A., while ieeming to encourage that work, 
accufed of tranilating, or of employing Mr. ‘Lickel to tra: 

Int book of the dl iad, j in Oppoiition toit. ‘Lhe grounds o! a 
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‘an infignificant pamphlet,’ though it is evident by the tran. 
faétion that Pope thought otherwife of it. In 1750 he pub. 
lifhed his JuLIAN —In 1751 he appeared as the editor and com- 
mentator of Pope’s works.—In 1752 and 1754 he publithed his 
two volumes of fermons preached at Linco!n’s Inn, entitled 
Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, and in 1767 a third 
volume of occafional difcourfes.—In 175 3 he obtained, through 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, a prebend in the church of Glou- 
cefter ; in 1755 he exchanged it for one of the golden prebends 
of Durham, given to him at the requeft of Mr. Murray by 
Bifhop Trevor ; after which the degree of D. D. was conferred 
on him by Dr. Herring Archbifhop of Canterbury,—the Unj. 
verfity of Oxford, unhappily, as the biographer mildly exprefles 
himfelf, withholding it. 1n1754 and 1755 he publifhed his View 
of Bolingbroke’ s Philofophy, in four letters to a friend: (Mr. 
Allen.) in 175% an improved edition came out of the firit vo- 
Jume of the Divine Legation. In 1757 Dr. Warburton was made 
Dean of Briftol, and in 1760 Bifhop of Gloucetter. Some re- 
flections occur on Lr, W.’s elevation to the epifcopal bench, in 
which his biographical friend {e2ms to lament that he was drawn 
from the fhades of retirement: but whether in thefe remarks he 
exprefles his real teclings, or introduces them merely on ac- 
count of the f{troke which they contain againft Levellers and 
Socinians, and of the compliment to Dr. Horfley, we fhall, after 
having tranfcribed them, leave for the decifion of our readers : 

¢ J have fometimes doubted with myfclf, whether the proper fcene 
of abilities, like his, be not a private ilaticn, where only great 
writers have the leifure to do great things. 

‘ Here, at leaft, it was that the ALur nce and Divine Leca- 
TION were written: And here, too, was compoied the immortal work 
of EccLesiasTicat Potrry, which, in the end, proved fo fatal 
to our English Difciplinarians ; now riling again in the thape of Le. 
wellers and Socizians 3 but to fall again, in good time, by one or other 
of our Jearned clergy, going forth againft them, in the {pirit of order 
and orthodoxy, from the cool invigorating fhade of private life *, 

If the bufinefs of his public character in fome degree inters 
rupted, it did not put a top to Bithop W.’s theological ftudies, 





difhonourable to Addifon are here {tated and examined ; and the con- 
clufion drawn from the whole is, that Mr. Pope was not fufficiently 
juftified in his fufpicions. 

« * Soon after I had hazarded this prediction, I had the pleafure 
to fee one half of it completely fulfilled. See Dr. Horfley’s Charge 
to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s, and his unanfwerable 
Letters, i vindication of it.—This able Divine was defervedly ad- 
vanced to the fee of St. David’s in 1788 5 and has fince' [1793] been 
trauflaied to that of Rochefter.’ 
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In 1761 he reprinted his Difcourfe on the Lord’s Supper, and in 
1762 he publifhed his Do‘‘rine of Grace, principally to expofe 

ohn Wefley’s journals. In 1765 there came out a new edition 
of the fecond part of the Divine Legation, in three vols. The 
notice of this publication introduces a fhort account of the 
fharp controverfy carried on between the author and Dr. Lowth, 
afterward Bifhop of London; in which the Bifhop of Wor- 
ceter endeavours to exalt the fubject of his memoir, and fpeake 
as degradingly as politenefs will allow, of the merit of the the- 
olozical labours of the Bifhop of London. His Latin /e€tures on 
Hebrew poetry, the biographer fays, were written ‘ in a vein 
of criticiim mot above the common ;° and his verfion of the prophet 
Tfaiah Bifhop Hurd confiders as ‘ chiefly valuable, as it fhews 
how little is to be expected from a new tranflation of the Bible 
for public ufe.’ Had thefe works, however, proceeded from the 
pen of Warburton, we may venture to aflert that they would 
have been criticifed in a different manner. 

The laft work on which the Bifhop of Gloucefter was em- 
ployed was the ninth and laft book of the Divine Legation ;— 
the 7th and 8th, his biographer obferves, he had long fince 
defpaired of compofing, though the materials were at hand. 
After having digefted and arranged the contents of this book, 
and having printed it, as far as it goes, he experienced the 
rapid decay of his faculties. On this melancholy conclufion of 
the life of his great friend, Bifhop H. touches with all the d- 
licacy of friendfip and all the fenfibility of genius. A refleGtion 
wil] here occur to the reader, mortifying to the pride of learning: 

«* From Marlbro’s eyes the ftreams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driv’ler and a fhow.”’ 

Bifhop Warburton died at the palace of Gloucefter, June 7, 
1779, and was buried in the cathedral. 

‘lo the delineation of the character of his deceafed friend, the 
Bifhop of Worcefter devotes the concluding fe€tion of this bio- 
graphical preface. The outlines are thus exhibited ; 

‘ He poffeffed thofe virtues, which are fo important in fociety» 
truth, probity, and honour, in the highefl degree; with a franknefs 
of temper, very uncommon ; and a friendlinefs to thofe he loved and 
efteemed, which knew no bounds: not fufpicious or captious, in the 
leat ; quick, indeed, in his refentment of real manifeft injuries; but 
then again (as is natural to fuch tempers) of the utmoft placability. 

‘ He had an ardent love of Virtue, and the moft fincere zeal for Re« 
ligion ; and that, the freeft from bigotry and all fanaticifm, that J 
have ever known. He venerated the civil conftitution of his country, 
and was warmly attached tothe Church of England. Yet he was no 
party-man, and was the fincereft advocate for toleration. It was not 
his manner to court the good opinion of our Difienters. But he had 
nothing of prejudice or ill-will “a them: he converfed familiarly 
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with fuch of them as came in his way ; and had even a friendfhip with 
fome of their more noted minilters* ; who did not shen glory in So. 
cinian impieties, or 1 idulge themfelves in rancorous inveétives againit 
the Eftablifhed Church. 

‘As awriter and a divine, (Bifhop H. obferves,) it is not 
eafy to find terms that will do juftice to his merit. His reading 
was various and extenfive, and his difcernment exquifite. He 
faw and feized wnat was juft and ufeful in every fcience which 
he cultivated, and in every book he read.’— His ftyle was pro- 
perly his own, and what we call orzgina/; its characters are free- 
dom and force. He was the terror of the infidel world. 

‘ Next to infidels profefled, there was no fet of writers he treated 
with lefs ceremony, than the Socinian ; in whom he faw an immoderate 
prefumption, and fufpected not a litte ill faith. For, protediing to 
believe the divine authority of the Scriptures, they take a licence in 
explaining them, which could nerdly, he thought, confiit with that 
be.icf. ‘lo thefe free interpreters of the word, he was ready to fay, 
as St, Auttin did to their precurfors, the Maniczans—** Tell us plainly, 
that ye do not at all beliewe the Gopel « of U shrift : : for. ye whe believe what 
yew ill in the = and difo. elie - what ye § will, afjuredl, believe not the 
Goppel itp ify but yourfclves only.”” 

‘ [tis true, he himfelf would reafon on revealed truths fa rther than 
to fome may feem necefizry ; but he never reafoned again? them. It 
was his principle, and_his practice, to follow the Ap oitolic rule of 
cg sping down all 1MAZiNAtions, that exalt themfelves agains? the knowlea'ce 
of Ged’? which, when clearly revealed, he held it an extreme impiety 
in any Cl hriftian, not only to qucftion direétly, but to elude by any 
forced interpretation. In fhort, he regarded Sociniani‘m (the idol of 
our felf-admiring age) as a fort of infidelity i in difguife, and as fuch 
he gave it no quarter.’ 

What has been called Warburton’s dogmatic manner of writ- 
ing is faid by his biographer £ to be only the firm tone of one, 
who believes what he fays, and is very different from the care- 
lefs unconcerned air of the Sceptic.’ 

No mention is made of Bifhop Warburton as a hu/band and 
a parent, but of his companionable qualities the following ac- 
count is given: 

« In mixed con npanies he was extremely entertaining ; but lefs 
guarded than men of the world ufually are: and difpoied to take to 
himfelf a fomewhat large r fhare of the converfation, ‘th: an very exaét 
breeding is thought to allow. Yet few, I believe, wifhed him to be 

nore reterved, or lefs communicative, than he was. So abundant 
was the information, or entertainment, which his ready wit and ex- 
teufive knowledge afforded them! Jn private with his friends, he 
was natural, eal, unpretending ; at once the moft agreeable and mott 
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pfeful companion in the world. You faw to the very bottom of his 
mind on any fubject of difcourfe ; and his various literature, pene- 
trating jucgment, and quick recolleétion, made him fay the livelieft, or 
the juiieft things upon it. In fhort, I was in thofe moments affeéted 
by his snaneitalten pretty much as Cato was by that of Maximus 
F: ibius » and may fay, as he does in the dialogue on Old Age—** I 
avas {oC i zd of W25 a i/courfe Qn, dliflened to it foe age rly, as if I had fore CEN, 
achat indeed came 10 pajs, that w hen L loft him, f fbould never again meet 
mith f< infls riucitwve a ‘ Mpanion. 

After having thus endeavoured to deliver the Bithop of Gloucef- 
ter down to pofterity as the ableft divine, the greateit writer, and 
the firft genius of the age, the R.R. biographer tinithes the portrait 
with elegantly and feelingly blending his own fame with that 
of his friend : 

« [have now, as I found myfelf able, and in the manner I judged 
moft fit, difcharged my duty to this incomparable man: a duty, 
which he feemed to expect. would be paid to him by one or other of his 
farviving friends, wher, in the clofe of his wer to Mr. Pope’s 
WOKS, he has thefe affecting words—** And 1, when envy and ca- 
lumny take the fame advantage of my abfence (for, while I live, L 
will truft it to ~ life to confute them) may I find a friend as careful 
of my honeft fame, as 1 have been of his.’”’—I have, I fay, endea- 
voured to do juttice to his memory ; but in fo doing I have taken, the 
reader fees, the beft method to preferve my own. For, in placing 
myfelf fo near to him in this edition of his immortal works, I have the 
fairett, perhaps the only chance of being known to pofterity myfelf. 
Envy and prejudice have had their day : And when his namé comes, 
as it will do, into all mouths, it may then be remembered, that the 
writer of this life was honoured with fome fhare of his efteem ; and 
had the pleafure of living in the moft entire and unreferved friendfhip 


3 
wits him, for near THIRTY YEARS. 


ee Caftie, R. WORCESTER,’ 
lg. [25 1794. 


Thus, contidering the prefent publication as of difficult accefs 
to the generality of readers, we have endeavoured to compre- 
hend a fatisfactory view of its contents, within the narrow 
compafs of an article in our monthly pages. "Notwithftanding the 
evident influence of the partiality of friendfhip, the Difcourtfe is 
well and intereftingly written; and, in its prefent ftate, we 
“1 no reafon for its not having been prefixed to the collection 

t Bilhop Warburton’s works, at the time of their appear- 





nah in the year 1789. Moo, 





Arr. XIX. The Town before you. A Comedy, as a&ted at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. By Mrs. Cowley. 8vo. 2s. Long- 
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Oo” avocations not having permitted us to fee this piece 
performed, we are unable to fpeak of its effects om the 


fiage, 
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age,or todecideon the juftice of the opinions which we haveheard 
delivered refpedting it*. In the ciofet, we have perufed it with 
pleafure ; and wethinkthatthe public areincebted to the fair author 
for the amufement and moral initruction which fle has afforded 
them. The merit of the piece is not indeed wholly comprited 
in thefe two refpects. | darts forth from tine to time fome 
rays of a fuperior philofophy, which indicate a mind cultivated 
on ahigher fcale than that of mott female writers ; and which, 
while they enlighten and furprile us, are rendered more inte. 
refting by being contrafted with that giddy prattle of fafhion- 
able inanity, in the midi of whica this author is oblized to 
introduce them. 

Lady Horatia Horton feems to be a drawing frem Mrs, 
Damer, whofe high birth, beauty, and talents, have fufliciently 
rendered her an object of obfervation. ‘This lady’s peilion for 
feulpture has not always efcaped ridicule: but through the 
organs of Conway, a fenfible young man of fafhion, (and there 








® Among others, the following general ftri€ture was communicated 
by an ingenious friend, who occafionally honours us by taking a feat 
at our board: * It was a difcuwery referved for Mrs. Cowley, that 
the hearts of the rich are szore awake to and fufceptible of compafion 
than thofe of the poor. Formerly it had been juppofed that the per- 
fons, who were continually fuffering, had the molt knowlege and 
the keeneft fenfe of mifery; and that confequently they neceflarily 
felt compaffion for it, with that irrefiftible force which frequently made 
them divide their morfel: while the rich too generally imagine that, 
becaufe they wih for the pleafure of hunger without having the refo- 
lution to faft and obtain it, there is no fuch thing as hunger; and that 
the complaints of the poor ougit rather to be attributed to a faétious 
and rebellious fpirit, than to any reality of want. Poets, many of 
whom had been poor and felt a deep conviction of the injuitice of this 
fentiment of the rich, had heretofore uniformly endeavoured to counter- 
act the miftake. Mrs C. has taken a differentroad. Whether fhe has 
travelled in fearch of that popularity which temporary heats and feuds 
might beftow, or has uttered thefe fentiments from a conviion of 
their truth, may be referred to the judgment of her readers. In her 
preface, fhe difplays no {mall degree of diffatisfaétion at the falfe and 
undifcriminating tafte of the public. ‘That the public tafte is not fo 
correct as it might be, we have in the courfe of our labours had too 
many occafions to remark, How far the writings of Mrs. Cowley are 
calculated to reform that taite is another queftion:— but, if good tafe 
and good morality be intimately conneéied, as we rather think they 
are, we may then doubt whether that morality which afferts courage, 
freedom, virtue, and dominion, to belong exclufively to this ifland, 
be not very falfe; and confequently i] adapted to improve the tafte 
of the age. In her former works, fhe feemed willing to purfue a dif- 
ferent path: but, finding, hke others of her contemporaries, which way 
the tide ran, fhe feems determined to reverie her fyftcm, and to make 
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are fuch beings,) Mrs. Cowley has made no feeble defence of 
it, She is reprefented to poflefs fome portion of native haugh- 
tinefs, which makes her overlook the tender paflion of Sidney 
Afgill, prefumptive heir to a rich merchant in the city. Chis 
young man’s characier has a ftrong light thrown on it by the 
caprice of his uncle Sir Simon ; —who, like a true fagacious cit, 
js defirous of proving how far the noble fentiments which he had 
often heard his nephew throw out were founded in principle. 
To effect this, the latter is informed that he (Sir Simon) is a 
ruined man. Zr. A/gill, after the firft emotions of furprife and 
grief had fubfided, inftead of refolving to throw himfelf at the 
feet of the rich Lady Horatia, who, he is perfuaded, /oves him, 
refolves never to fee her again; obferving that her delicacy 
fhould not be wounded (did he not mean her pride?) by feeing 
a beggar court her to his arms. Lady Horatia’s \ove, when fhe 
believes that Agi] is loft to her beyond recovery, breaks 
through the thin difguife which referve, or her paffion for 
fculpture, had thrown over it. She is deeply affected, and her 
diftrefs is artfully heightened by an equivoque of the young 
and giddy Georgina. 

The comic incidents of the piece are chiefly produced by the 
family of an old Welth Knight, newly arrived in town, He 
is low born and rich ; has good nature, and a high admiration 
for quality. The attempts of the maid on the inclination of 
her mafter, and hee confequent refentment and determination 
to be revenged, on the failure of her fchemes, have the recom~ 
mendation of being, as we apprehend, new to the flage, and 
perfectly in nature. 

Fancourt and Tippy, two experienced fharpers, are made the 
chief inftruments of what is called the bufinefs of the play. 
Tippy’s great refemblance to Lord Beachgrove feems to be 
copted from a namele/s perfon, who is faid to be fo ftrong a re- 
femblance of a northern Duke, 2s to have impofed on his friends 
and fervants. When the intereft of the play is mentioned, that 
of Mrs. Fancourt cannot be pafled over. Her plan, at fugh 
hazard to herfelf, of faving the young Georgina from the fate 
prepared for her, produces one or two of the beft fcenes in the 
comedy. 

The leading idea of * the Town before you’ feems to have been 
to controvert the notion, that bafenefs and vice find their 
peculiar foil in riches ; and that poverty, while it ftarves the 
body, muft alfo neceffarily flarve the principles of ill. 

Mrs. Cowley, proceeding on that philofophy which we have 
already mentioned, feems perfuaded that neither fortune, nor the 
abfence of it, produces vice, but that it fprings from the want of 
a due direction to the powers of the mind, by early good education 
aud proper habits of life. When Sir Simon is fevere on Lady 

Fioratia’s 
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Horatia's paffion for fculpture, Perkins obferves, with fome 
truth, * any talic is better than no tale, and a lady who ‘ 
employs her thoughts and her chiflel on works of art, is at leaft ‘ 
not idle, and therefore, as Dr. Johnfon fays, not in the way of 
being wicked.’ 


The piece fhews in a flriking light the cruel negligence or 
the miftaken pride of giving young men no proieilion, and hence 
leaving them, on a change of fortune, expoled to vice or helplefs 


f 

' : ; i 

want. Itis this meghgnnte which roufes Afgill to become a 
1 


“5 


common failor and makes Fancourt a villain. 
‘The fair writer has fucceeded in adding fome frefh proofs to 


thofe adduced by the ingenious Mr. Crabbe *, that virtue is , 
not neceffarily conneCcd with poverty, an important truth not 


t2ge than to the palace, but in every country fixes her appro- 
priate refidence in the well formed ang well employed mind. 

We mutt be permitted to cenfure the following expreiiion, | 
Afgill obferves to Conway, (p.17,) ¢a fortune, whofe bafis 
is commerce, may be doubied or diliolved in a month.’ We 
fhould be truly forry were fuch an idea founded 1n fact. Where 
would be the ground of fecurity, or what confidence could there 
be repofed in that refpectable character an Englifh merchant ? 
The author has made fome atonement by repreienting the ruin 
of Sir Simon as unreal, and we are glad of it; for, though fome 
defperate {peculators, or young men without experience, may 
fubject themfelves to fuch a rapid rife, or total ruin, as Afgill 
detcribes, it would be fatal in this commercial country to pro- 
pagate the idea that men of fubftantial fortunes and refpecia- 
bility in bufinefs would thus, like gamblers, rifk their all on 
one throw of fortune’s die. 

Though favourably difpofed to Lady Horatia Horton’s art of 
fculpture, or to any art that refcues the human mind trom the 
fatal confequences of idlenefs, we are not forry that the author 
has put the following fpeech into the mouth of Sir Simon at the 
end of the piece: . Come, come, Madam, throw away your 
chiffel and your marble blocks, and fet about making a good 
wife; that ART is the nobleit pride of an Englifh woman.’ Chit 


‘ 
always inculcated. Virtue is no more confined to the cot. | 
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Art. XX. The Rage: A Comedy. As it is performed at the 


Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. ", Frederick Reynolds. 8v0, 
zs. Longman. 1795. 


veny new production by this author confirms the opinion 
~ which we have formerly civen of his writings ; and fhews 
that he is much more ftudious of the means of exciting Jaugh- 
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ter than of interefting the heart, and fixing the attention, by a 
well-conftructed fable ; which fhould keep the mind intent on 
one principal action, and to promote or taal which every in- 
cident Should concur. A writer for the ftage will be impelled to 
confult the tafte of his audience; and, by whatever accident it 
may have happened, it manifeftly appears that the talte of an 
audience, at prefent, is but little directed to thofe objects which 
formerly were thought requifite in all plays. Perhaps too mi- 
pute an attention was then paid to them: but it feems that we 
are now fallen into the other extreme. Amufement is the 
thing required ; and, provided we laugh, we inquire but little 
concerning probability. Aware of this propenfity in the public 
mind, Mr. R. has turned his efforts to its gratification ; ; and 
with no inconfiderable fuccefs. We find in him occafional 
ftrong traits of dramatic genius; and therefore we feel regret 
that he fhould rather feek to encourage than to correct the - vi- 
tiated tafte of the town. His touches of charaéter are often 
excellent; his extravagance and coarfenefs are fometimes dif- 
gufting. Each new play which he writes robs us of the hope 
that he fhould reform; for he feems to have no ambition be- 
yond the momentary advantages refulting from the high art 
that he exercifes. We however are defirous to.de him juttice ; 
and therefore we fhal! felect one of his beft fcenes, as a fpeci- 


men of his powers. 

‘Scene. Gingham, Fluhh, bis Father, and Ready, a Clerk. 

‘Gingh. Sir, your hand—Ready, yours. Well! here I am 
—quite converted—like father, like fon—tell a lie without blufh- 
Wig. 

‘ Flufp. Here—I told you fo—ay, ay, I knew the boy would come 
to fomething good at lait—fo my dear boy you’ve left of telling the 
truth—{peaking your mind. 

‘ Gingh. Mum! clofe as the cabinct —keep you in my eye— put on 
your face, and do it fo punctually, you wouldn’t know young P.O. 
fF om yourfelf —( Looking about the room) Zounds! what a fine houfe 
you've got! how its furnifhed! what plate! what pictures ! 

‘ Flujb. The refult of trade and honeit induitry, Frank—yes—its 
pretty furniture, ifn’t it? 

‘ Gingh. Pretty furniture! its fo handfome, that except yourfelf, 
curfe me, if I fee a fhabby bit in the room! —nay, nay, upon my foul, 
I didn’t sade to you; I meant Ready, 

© Ready. He’s at his old tricks I eens candid as ever. 

P. Gingh. Pp lague on’t! I could fooner bite off my tongue, than ftop 
its peaking what I think! nay, Sir, now pray. 

‘ Flujfb, Well, well, | excufe you this once; I a fhabby bit! how- 
ever we fhall toon fee—how goes on the fhop in London? 

. Gingh, The fhop ! 

© Flush. Ay, the fhop in the city that you’ve the care of —the 
Raeneothe— 

‘ Ginga. 
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© Gingh. Oh, ay: now J recollect; why, very well upon the whofe 
I believe, Sir—very well—only between ourielves, 1’m afraid ie 
won’t laft; I think we and our tricks fhall be found out—you under. 
ftand— 

. Flufo. ‘Found out! fblood, firrah— 

© Gingh. Soltly, Sir—foftly —don’t put yourfelf in a paffion, and 
lay the blame on me; don’t charge me with our ruin, for every bod 
knew my cpinion long ago; didn’t they, Ready? I told it toa thou. 
{and people—fays I, ** iwindling will never thrive, and I and my 
poor father fhall get duck’d ae lait!” 

« Flujo, You did! did you? 

‘ Gingh. ‘What I did, Sir, and J’ll prove I faid fo—the other night 
I flept at the weft end, and two friends—diftreffed old officers in the 
army — brought their notes to be difcounted— Says I, ** Gentlemen, 
it won’t do—you’ll get little cath, but a quantity of trumpery non. 
fenfe, fuch as hams, cheefes, prints, linens, and other vegetables!” 
Said they; ** we know that—we know you and your father are two 
infernal fharpers, but a guinea now is worth ten a month hence—fo 
give us the money.” 

¢ Flujh. Weil: and you took their note, didn’t you? 

© Gingh. No, I didn’t~l gave them the cath, fhook the two old 
foldiers by the hand, and faid I was tired of fuch d—d {windling 
practices. 

‘ Ready. This is fad work, Mr. Gingham—you’ll never be at the 
top of your profefiion. 

“« Ging. ‘The top!—Oh! what, the pillory? no—lI leave that to 
you, Ready! 

« Flufh. Was there ever fuch a fcoundrel ?—but we'll hear more. 
(afide )--So, you fleep at the weft-end of the town, do you? 

‘ Gingh. Always—its vulgar to be in the city of an evening ; be- 
fides, I like to walk in Kenfington-gardens in the morning—You 
know Kenfington-gardens, father—the place where there’s fuch a 
mixture of green leaves and brown powder—of blue violets and yel- 
low fhoes; and where there’s fuch a croud, that to get air and exercife 
you ftand a chance of broken bones and fuffocation !—Well !—there 
I itrut away, my boys— 

‘ Flujo. You do—do you?—TI can hardly keep my hands off the 
rafcal—So then, I fuppofe, the moment my back was turn’d, you 
never thought of bufinefs. 

* Gingh. Bufinefs!—no, never—Did I, Ready? I recolleéted my 
father played the fame game before me ; that when he was clerk at the 
lottery-office, at billiards all the morning, and at hazard all the even- 
ing—therefore, fays 1, where’s the difference?—*none! but that he 
had the policy to conceal his tricks, and I the folly to fhew mine— 
Hah! I’m right—an’t I, Ready? 

¢ Flu. You villain!—is this your reformation? not even conceal 
your own faults, much more mine—Expofe my chara¢ter, neglect my 
trade, and ftrut away in Kenfington-gardens! I have done with 
you—from the country you came, and to the country you fhall re- 
turn—Speazk the truth, indeed! Zounds! firrah, what has truth to 
do with meney-lending! [ Here Ready exit. 

‘ Enter 
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‘ Enter Clara Sedley. 

« Clara. Oh, Guatdy—lI’m juft come to Bath with Mr. and Mrs. 
Darnley—we are all on a vifit at Sir George Gauntlet’s, and—/(/ceiag 
Gingham, foe frops.) 

« Flufo. It’s only my fon, Clara—a fimple, foolifh young man. 

© Gingh. (Bowing to her.) More knave than fool, upon my honour, 
Ma’am. 

« Clara. The gentleman don’t praife himfelf I fee, Mr. Fluth. 

‘ Gingh. No, Ma’am—nor do I know any body that will praife 
me—unlefs my father, indeed. 

‘ Flujo. Silence, Sir!—well; but about the rural pair, my dear 
ward ; do you know I have a great regard for Mr. and Mrs, Darn- 
ley. 

/ Clara. Have you? I’m vaftly glad of that—for your joint 
guardian, Sir Paul, is fo employed in feeking for his loft child, that 
he has forgot his promife to affilt Darnley; therefore 1 want you to 
do him a favour. 

‘ Flufh. A favour!'—he may command me. 

‘ Clara. The cafe is this—his increafe of family has fo enlarged 
his expences, that he has thoughts of returning to the army—Sir 
George has promifed to procure him a company, but Mrs. Darnley, 
not chufing he fhould owe his promotion to him, withes he fhould pur. 
chafe; now, Guardy, if you would lend him two hundred pounds. 

‘ Flufh. 'Two hundred pounds, child! 

© Gingh. Ay, two hundred pounds, father! 

© Flujo. Who bid you fpeak, Sir ?—Why, Clara, in money matters 
there is an etiquette. 

‘ Clara. ‘True: but this is your friend. 

* Gingh. So it is, Ma’am: the man he has a great regard for. 

‘ Clara. And when you confider the charms of Mrs. Darnley, and 
the wants of her children. 

‘ Gingh. He can’t refufe, Ma’am— indeed he don’t underftand it 
—and therefore as I fee he means to grant the favour, I’ll fave him 
the trouble of putting his hand in his pocket—Here, Ma’am! (taking 
out bank notes) here are two bank notes of a hundred each—they be- 
long to Mr. Flufh—now they belong to Mr. Darnley—(Fluf gets ix 
bis way and prevents Clara’s taking them)—he begs you’ll give 
them te his friend—and prefent his compliments—and fay, he'll 
double the fum. 

‘ Flufh. Stand off—ftand off—or by heavens P’Il— 

© Gingh. (Offering Clara the notes acrofs bis Father.) Double the 
fum whenever called upon, Ma’am. 

‘ Flufh, Wold your tongue, or I’ll knock it down your throat, fir- 
sah—I1 fay, Clara, in the way of bufinefs, I’ve no objection to do 
Mr. Darnley a fervice; that is, if I can make a profit by it—frit he 
fhou'd fend me his note. 

‘ Clara, Here itis, Sir. (Giving it to Flu.) 

© Flufh. That’s right—now we can proceed—here, Sir—(giving 
‘Le note to Gingham) take the note to my agent, and tell him to give 
Mr. Darnley thirty pounds—I can afford it. 

* Gingh. This is too bad—take in his own friend, and a man with 
a family, (afde.) Sir—a word, if you pleafe—lI told you we were all 
blowa 
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blown upon—now, here’s an opportunity for retrieving our reputation 
—lend him the two hundred pounds-~prov e, for once, we can behave 
like gentlemen, and hark’ye—we thant’t reach the top of the profef. 
fon. (Putting up his neckcloth, ) 
‘ Flujo. Thisis beyond bearing—quit the room direttly——’{death ! 

—leave my houle, Sir--begone !—I difinherit youml— 

‘ Clara, Lord!—why to angry, guardian?—1’m fure he is a good 
young man, and as warm in his h eart — 

© Flufh. Warm in his heart !—nonfenfe!—will he be warm in the 
funds ?—no---never—while he is fo candid —{fo— 

¢ Clara. Not while he is candid, Sir? 

¢ Flujh. No—do you think I made my fortune by candour or 
opennets? anfwer me, Sir—did | ever get a fhilling by {peaking the 
truth-—fpeak! 

‘ Gingh. (In a melancholy voice) No, Sir, I never faid you did—I 
know the a : Sirs . oo hm of a communicative ck 


a 


Fluph. Are honed Sir? 

Gingh. Yes, that there are, Sir. 

Flujh. 1 don’t recolleé them. 

Gingh. Don’t you? Why, now, did I ever mention, Sir, that 
you got thefe pictures by fuing out execution? That you got that 
plate, by its being pawne: {to you for half its value; that you intrigue 
with a female money-lender 5 ; and that the lait ime you were made a 
bankrupt, you went to get your certificate figned in a new vis-a-vis? 
did [, or will | ever mention thefe things? 

© Flu. Begone, Sir—I’ll never fee you more—yet, ftay — you 
have papers in your pofleflion—meet me in an hour’s time at my 
agent’s, Sir, —at Mr, Ready’s. 

‘ Gingh. Forgive me this once, father—1’Il never Jet the cat out 
any more. 

‘ Flufh. No, Sir, I never will forgive you— I am engaged Sir, and _ 
you know we grcat men are felect in our company. 

« Gingh. Well, if it mult be fo—farewell, father, the world is 
all before me, and what trade to follow, heaven oniv knows. Good 
bye, Madam ! —your fex will never befriend me, becaule I can’t keep 
a fecret, you fee. 

‘ Clara. \ will befriend you, Sir; for while there is fo much de- 
ception and hypocrify in the world, it would indeed be unjulft not 
to approve fuch franknefs and honefty. Guardy, let me intercede 
for him; I'll anfwer for his conduét. 

‘ Singh Aye; and if ever I mention ducking or fwindling again— 
There! you fee he’s fixed, Ma’am. 

¢ Clara. At prefent he is, and therefore leave him, perhaps by the 
time you meet him at the age nt’ s I fhall have talked him into good 
humour. Adieu! cepend on’t, I fhan’t forget your generous inten- 
tions. 

‘ Gingh. Nor fha!! I yours; and if fortune fmiles on me, Ill prove 
that I deferve your kindnefs—If ever my father pardons—but I fee 
he’s more and more angry, fo I take my leave. May every bleffing 
attend you—may you meet with a heart as liberal as your own— May 
your 
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four coefins’ diilreffes vanith—may your guardian once more value a 
i. who can’t help fpeaking the truth for the foul of him. [ Exit. 

‘ Clara. Upon my word he’s a charming man! and pardon him 
you mutt, Guardy, ifit’s only to pleafe me. 


"4 biajo. Iro—i’im determined. 
: ‘« Enter a Servant, 

¢ Servant. Vhe dinner’s ready. 

« Flu. Come, Clara, you fhall dine with me; I want to talk to 
you, and if | could fee my joint guardian, Sir Paul— 

* ¢ Clara. 1 met him at your door—he’s only juit gone by. 

« Flujo, Jait gone by! that’s a miftake; for the old beau has been 
gone by thete thirty years: however, come in—come, and eat and 
drink what you like. Call for Burgundy, Champagne, or Tokay— 
Ay, call for Tokay ata guinea a pint; 1 can afford it, my dear wards 
I can afford it. [ Exeunt.” 

Should any of our readers wifh to know what pointed meaning 
may be implied in the title of this drama, we will try to explain 
it; although the title of a play may bear no more relation to the 
work to which it is afixed, than the text that fometimes intro« 
duces a fanatical fermon does to the ranting effufion which fol 
lows it.— This, however, is not entirely the cafe with refpect 
to the comedy which we have been perufing. 

“ That’s the Barber”?—** The ‘I'waddle”—** Quite the 
thing’ —** Hum’? — ** Bore”? — ** Quiz’ — * My Eye” — 
“ The Tippy,” &c. &c. are all cant words that have had their 
day; and of which we have feen a numerous fucceffion,—not 
worth remembering, and perhaps ferving now only to difgrace 
our recollection. 

The Rage is, we think, the youngeft born of the above- 
mentioned worthy family. I refers to the defpotifm of the 
fafhion, the prevailing humour, or whim, whatever it be,—the 
reigning folly of the time: in fine, it is the ruling tafte, or 
affectation of the day; to which, it may be fuppofed, fome 
great fool has given rife, and the whole herd of {mall fools fol- 
low it, with eagernefs of imitation which is not improperly 
exprefled, and at the fame time ridiculed, by THE RaGE. 

In confonance with the title of this comedy, the writer has 
felected fome of the leading devices of fafhionable idlenefs, to 
the prevalence of which the modifh term Rage may be juftly 
applied. Among others, the Amazonian aftectation of military 
drefs, and of rantipole airs and graces, which fome high-bred 
ladies (caught by the campaigning fpirit of the times) are faid 
to have lately manifefted,—is teized by our lively author, 2s a 
proper object of dramatic fatire, and is pleafantly exhibited in 
Lady Sarah Savage. The charaéter, perhaps, may be deemed 
fo have been rather overcharged, or caricatured: but fo we 
think it fhould be for the ftage, in order to produce the full 
eitect of reprefentative ridicule. 

Rev. Manon, £795. Aa MONTHLY 
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EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art.21. Anfwer to the Speech delivered by Mr, R. Twining, 18th 
June 1794, &c. &c. By S. Toltrey. New Edition, with Addi- 
tions. 8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 

O' the firft edition of this pamphlet an account was given in our 

Review for January lait, p. 89. It now appears ufhered in by 
eleven pages of preface, full of that alarm at innovation which js 
the epidemical dittemper of thofe who are poflefled of power and in- 


fluence. Tay. 
Art. 22. Odjerwations on the Queftion to be ballotted for at the Eaft 

India Houfe, Fan. 14,1795, viz. ‘ that no Director be allowed to 

trade to or from India, in his private Capacity, either direétly or 

indirectly, either as Principal or Agent.’”? By R. Twining. 8yo, 
6d. Cadell Jun. and Davies. 

In the advertifement prefixed to thefe theets, Mr. T’. complains of 
two inadvertencies in a Report of Mr. Woodfall. He offers feveral 
arguments ag aint allowing the Directors to trade, and urges with 
much humanity the mjury thence accruing to the captains and officers 
of the Company. DY 
Art. 23. Curfory Remarks on Mr. Twining’s Pamphlet, entitled, 

«¢ Obfervations on the Queftion,” &c. By Mr. Serjeant Watfon. 

8vo. 6d. Debrett, Xe. 

Thefe remarks, relating chiefly to the 6th and 7th pages of the 
introduction to Mr. ‘Twining’s Obfervations, are in a great degree 
perfonal: they, however, throw fome light on the queftion which gave 
rife to the occafion for them. PD? 





Art. 24. The Debates at the Eaft India Houfe, Jan. 21, 1795, on a 
Refolution of the Court of Directors, to conduct the future Ship- 
ping Concerns of the Company, on Principles of fair and open 
Competition; as alfo on the Mode of forming into a By-law, a 
Refolution of the General Court by Ballot, ‘* that no Direétor be 
allowed to carry on any Trade or Commerce to or from India, 
directly or indirectly, either as Principal or Agent.”? Reported by 
W.Woodfall. 4to. 38. Debrett, &c. 

Of this interefting difeuflion the title-page explains the object, and 
the known character of the reporter fufhciently vouches a reafonable 
degree of accuracy: it remains only that we beftow on Mr. Jackfon’s 
opening, the praife which it fo well merits for information and preci- 


fion. Pp? 
Art. 25. The Subjiance of a Speech delivered by Randle Fackfon, Ejq. 

at the Eaft India Houfe, Jan. 21, 1795, &c. Reported by W. 

Woodfall. 8vo. as. Debrett. 

In the preceding article, we had cccaficn to offer a wreath of our ap- 
plaufe to this fpeaker. Idis oration is here reprinted apart for more 
convenient difperfion. p° 

: POLITICALe 
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POLITICAL. 
tr, 26. An Addre/s to the Independent Liverymen of London, on the 


” Subje& of their late Petition to Parliament for a Peace. With a 
few Obfervations on the Apoftacy of certain Members, and Ad- 
vice to the Citizens of London refpecting the Conduct they ought to 
adopt at the next General Eleftion, 8vo. 18, Crofby. 1795. 
An injudicious declamation againft the war, and againft its abettors 

and advocates. We, too, difapprove the prefent unavailing conteft, 

with the rulers of the French nation; yet we muft condemn a per- 
formartce which, however well-meant, can only lead by its violence, 
unguarded affertions, and intemperate language, to hurt the caufe 


which its author has efpoufed. 


Art. 27. Confiderations on the principal Obje@ions againft Overtures for 
a Peace with France. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 1795. 

The principal objections on this head, which have been commonly 
urged both in the fenate and in the coffee-houfe, are, 1. ** That to 
make peace with France, at this time, would be only affording her a 
refpite from the diftrefles of war, and thus enabling her, in that inter- 
val, to recruit her force, and to qualify herfelf to execute her defire 
of refuming hoftilities with more energy, and under circumftances more 
advantageous than thofe under which fhe is now able to condué them.”’ 

II. «« That there is, at prefent, no government in France with whom 
we could treat, who are of efficacy and ftability fufficient to pledge 
the nation to the obfervance of a treaty.’’ 

The prefent author, difcovering little weight in either of thefe ob- 
jections, undertakes to obviate them, to the full and clear fatisfaétion 
of every smpartial reader; and placing ourfelves in that number, 
{an egregious minority, no doubt!} we honeftly avow our complete 
conviction. We therefore heartily wifh and hope that our patriotic 
Confiderer’s earneft pleading for immediate pz ace, but not on difho- 
norable terms, will duly contribute towards giving that happy turn to 
the public mind, which is the laudable defign of his well-written pub- 
lication. 


Art. 28. The Subfance of a Speech intended to have been delivered in 
the Houfe of Commons on Mr. Grey’s firft Motion for Peace, Jan. 
26, 1795. By Sir Richard Hill, Bart. Member for the County 
of Salop. To which is added his Speech on the Firft Day of the 
Sefion. S8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 

Very confittently with his religious principles and humane difpofition, 
Sir R. H. is a ferious and ardent advocate for peace ; and accord- 
ingly he pleads for a fpeedy negociation with France, with that zeal 
—— which cannot but reflect honour on his underitanding and 
conduct, 


Art.29. An Abftra& of the Habeas Corpus A2; with Remarks. 
Alfo an Abftract of the Su/penfion A@; thewing how much of that 
great Bulwark of Englifh Liberty has been fulpended. Together 
with the Subftance ofthe Arguments ufed in both Houfes of Parlia- 

“ment, for and againft the Sufpenfion AQ. Svo. 1s. Allen and 
Co. 1795. 
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Thofe who are not already well informed as to the nature and im. 
portance of the Habeas Corpus att, and of the reafons afligned for the 
recent fufpenfion of a very material part of that highly patriotic ftatute, 
will here meet with a fatisfa&tory expofition of the fubject ; together 
with an abridgment of the principal arguments that were advanced 
in parliament for and againf? the {ufpention. ‘This tract may not im. 
properly be regarded as fraught with ufeful materials for a review of 
a confiderable part of the Political Hiitory ef England, during the 


year 1795. 

Art. 30. A Letter, not in Anfwer to, but induced by a late Publica. 
tion of Thomas Holeroft, on the Subject of Political Intemperance ; en- 
ceavouring to illuitrate its dangerous Effects, &c. By a Friend of 
a Manufacturer. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 

This letter-writer profeffes not to enfwer Mr. H.’s publication, 
(Letter to Mr. Windham: fee Rev. for lait month, p. 204.) but he 
does the fame thing —he animadverts on many paflages in that gentle. 
man’s addrefs to the Right Hon. Member for Norwich; and, with 
a mixture of ferioufnefs and levity, he endeavours to expofe Mr. H, 
alternately to cenfure ortoridicule. In one or two paflages, he feems 
to have taken good aim, and to have come pretty near the mark ; par. 
ticularly where he attacks Mr. H.’s fentiments on the fubjeét of na. 
tional honour. He fays little in defence of Mr. W. with refpect to the 
charge of intemperance; although he contends that ¢ the * heart- 
rending”’ term acquitted felon is not fo wanton, illiberal, and abfurd, 
as fome have deemed it ;’ and he likewife aflures Mr. H. that he may 
< depend on it, that to fuppofe himfelf equal to the tafk of tarnifhing 
the merit of a whole lite, will mot, in the eyes of thofe whom Mr. H, 
may wifh to court, appear lefs ofienfive than ridiculous.’— As we can- 
not enter into many pariiculars occurring in a per/onal controverfy, like 
the prefent, we thall cloie the pages before us with the general re- 
mark that they are not written by a contemptible hand. We think, 
however, that the author ihould have followed Mr.H.’s example of 
opennefs and fairnefs, by affixing his name to his publication. When 
a combatant enters the ficld in a mafk, it may be allowable for a ma/t 
to meafure weapons with him; the champions fhould be equally 
equipped in regard both to arms and armour. 


MEDICAL, CHEMICAL, &c. 

Art. 31. An Effay upon Jingle Vifton with two Eyes; together with 
Experiments and Objervations on feveral Subjetts in Optics. By 
Wilkam Charles Wells, M.D. 8vo. pp. 144. 33. Boards 
Cadeil jan. and Davies. 1792. 

An earlier notice was due to this mafterly difguifition: but accident 
and the prodigious influx of political publications have diverted our 
attention fo long, that we may fairly fuppofe the work to be now in 
the hands of almoft all who are interefted in the fubje&t. Should it 
have eicaped any optical philofopher, we take this opportunity of re- 
commending it earneftly to his attention, as the production of an 
author who is ingenious in devifing experiments, and mature in the 
habit of reflection, Since Berkeley’s New Theory of Vifion, we 
recollect nothing equal to the prefent eflay. 
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We obferve that Dr. Wells has had occafion to publifh a detached 
aper in reply to Dr. Darwin ; and we hope in good time to fee ano- 
ther edition of this tract, enlarged by the new experiments contained 
in that paper, and by farther refearches.— Should {uch an edition appear 
at a period of lefs agitation, we fhall endeavour to compenfate for the 
generality of thefe obfervations, by a complete fummary of the facts 
yith which Dr. Wells has enriched an interefting but too much ne- 


gleéted fcience, Bed, 


Art.32. 4 Summary of the pneumato-chemical Theory, with a Table 
of its Nomenclature, intended as an Analyfis of the New London 
Pharmacopoeia. By Robert White, M.D. 1zmo. as. Cadell jun, 
and Davies. 

The publication of this appendix, we think, is judicious; and we 
doubt not that the purchafers of the Azal;/zs will coincide with us. 


Art. 33- Rules for recovering Perfons recently drowned, in a Letter to 
the Rev. Geo. Rogers, A.M. 8vo. 6d, Longman. 

Thefe rules are laid down in a letter figned R. Hamilton. They. 
feem to be chiefly taken from Mr. Coleman; and of courfe they de- 
pend on the conclufivenefs of Mr. C.’s reafonings. What is here faid 
of the inflation of the lungs is not fufficient, in our opinion, to direct 
unprofefional people on this important point. Exceptions, too, may 
be taken to paffages in Dr. H.’s rationale: particularly to his unfa- 
vourable fentiments concerning bronchotomy. ‘This operation would 
afford the moft certain means of inflating the lungs; and its inexpe- 
dience has by no means been demonttrated. D 


Art. 34. A brief View of the Anatomical Arguments for the Dofrine of 
Materialifm, occafioned by Dr. Ferriar’s Arguments againit it, by 
W, Tatterfall, M.D. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 

Some of our readers will perhaps remember our obfervation on Dr. 
Ferriar’s arguments *. It 1s quoted and corroborated by the prefent 
writer. Dr. T. retorts fome of his adverfary’s introduétory remarks 
with great addrefs: but we object to the following imputation as un- 
jutifiably fevere ; fome of the introductory obfervations ‘ look like 
artifices ufed with an intereited or incompetentjury, in order to befpeak 
a favourable verdict.’ 

The impreffion made on us by Dr, F.’s manner was, that he had 
determined to try what could be deduced from a certain feries of faéts, 
and that he would not pertinacioufly adhere to his inference, when the 
fallacy was fairly expofed. The fequel may fhew whether our furmife 
was well-founded or otherwife. Meanwhile, we muft confider Dr. 
Tatterfall as having the better part of the controverfy ; and we think 
that readers interefted in the fubject will find fatisfa¢tion in the perufal 
of his effay. 

THEOLOGY, POLEMICS, &c. 

Art.35. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Discefe of London, 
et the Vifitation of that Diocete in the Year 1794. By Beilby 
Lord Bithop of London. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1794. 

Vhe good fenfe, the candid {pirit, and the well-tempered zeal for 
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the interefts of religion and virtue, which have marked the Bithop of 
London’s former publications, as well as the lefs important merit of 
chafte and manly cloquence by which they have always been diftin- 

uithed, will be found, without any abatement, in the prefent excel]. 
- charge. With every appearance of unaffected folicitude for the 
credit aa utility of the church in which his Lordfhip holds fo diftin- 
guithed a ftation, the addrefs opens with feafonable and judicious advice 
relating to Sunday fchools, the augmentation of the {alaries of affiftant 
curates, and refidence on benefices. Having ftated a few particulars 
on each of thefe topics, his Lordthip proceeds to a fubject of more 
general importance, the prefent {tate of religion in foreign countries ; 
the influence which it may have on the principles and morals of this 
Jand; and the new duties and obligations which this novel fituation 
of the Chriftian world brings along with it refpecting the clergy. 

This worthy prelate is too enlighteued not to fee, and too wife not 
to acknowledge, the danger which hangs over the prefent religious 
eftablifhment from the fpirit of infidelity which is gone abroad in the 
world. He ftates to his Clergy, without difguife, the important fag 
that a fet of men, under the title of philofophers, having for nearly 
half a century affailed the gofpel with all the powers of wit, genius, 
eloquence, ridicule, calumny, and invective, have at length nfen to 
fuch confequence, as to eflablifh a regular fyitem and {chool of infide- 
lity on the continent ; have avowed their grand objec to be the extir- 
pation of Chriitianity from the earth, and the fubftitution of philofophy 
1n its room; and, to the aftonifhmment of all the world, have auall; 
found means in one part of Europe to carry this moft fingular projed 
(to a certain degree) into execution. For the particulars of the doc- 
trines Of this new fect, the clergy are referred to the writings of thole 
great leaders, Helvetius, Voltaire, d’Alembert, d’Argens, and Ray- 
nal; and above all, to that recent, moit curious, ard molt authentic 
publication, the pofthumous works of the late illuftrious King of Prufflia, 
‘This latter work his Lordfhip confiders as the grand code, the opus 
magnum Of infidelity; and he refers the reader to it, from a perfeét 
conviction that there can hardly be a more effeétual antidote to mo- 
dern philofophy, than a perufal of the wretched fophiftry, the oppro- 
brious ridicule, and the fhameful profligacy of this very book. The 
denial of a Providence, of the exiftence of a fou! diitinét from the 
body, and of a ftate of retribution, is ftated as the leading feature of 
this pnilofophy. Even the Deifm of thele philofophers is faid to differ 
little from atheifm ; their Deity being nothing more than the intel- 
ligent principle that animates all nature, the fource of life and mo- 
tion, the fenforium of the univerfe: but in other refpects totally un- 
connected with this earth and its inhabitants, having no kind of direc- 
tion or fuperintendance over them, and as little difturbed (thefe are 
their own words) at what may happen to them, as with what may 
happen to an ant-hill which the foot of the traveller may crufh, un- 
perceived by himfelf, 

The Bifhop of London entertains no apprehenfions of the introduc- 
tion of atheifm into this country : but he is aware that the public re- 
jection of Chriftianity, by the governing part, at leaft, of a country 
fo near to our own, may be attended with fome danger leit ou! 
people fhould catch the contagion of infidelity from their a 
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« When we hear them (as we did repeatedly under their firft rulers) 
reprefenting our religion as a grofs and palpable impoiture ; loading 
:: with the molt opprobrious appeilations ; treating it with every pol- 
sible mark of ignominy and infult; and holding up its divine Author, 
his laws, his ordinances, his inftitutions, his minifters, and his altars, 
‘9 univerfal abhorrence and contempt; when we know that thefe 
hitter inveétives againft revelation have been circulated in the pub- 
lications of the day, through every town and every village in this ifland, 
can we fuppofe it poflible that all this fhould have made no unfavour- 
able imprefiions on the minds of the people, efpecially of the illiterate, 
the ignorant, and the uninformed ; that it fhould not have corrupted the 
religious principles of fome, who were before untainted ; that it fhould 
not have confirmed the infidelity of others that were wavering and 
irrefolute ; and that it fhould not have leffened in ftill more, that re- 
fpect, that reverence, that veneration for their Maker, their Redeemer, 
their religion, and every thing connected with it, which they had be- 
fore been accuftomed to entertain ?? 

In order to prevent the progrefs of infidelity, this judicious and li- 
beral prelate neither calis for thunder from Heaven, nor for the fword 
of the civil magiltrate, but exhorts the clergy to pay more than 
ordinary attention to their inftruction of the people in the great funda- 
mental truths of religion ; and, from thofe excellent treatifes in defence 
of revelation with which our language abounds, to draw out the prin- 
cipal and mott ftriking arguments, and to caft them into a more popu-- 
lar form, adapted to the underftandings of the common people. If 
thefe were thrown into a regular courfe of fermons, or lectures, his 
Lordthip is of opinion that nothing, in thefe philofophical times, would 
render a more effential fervice to religion, nor tend more to preferve 
the principles of the people uncorrupted and unfhaken by thofe moft 
pernicious and dangerous publications, which there is too much rea- 
fon to apprehend will very foon be diffeminated, with dreadful in- 
duitry and activity, through every quarter of this ifland. 

We much admire the general {pirit of this charge, and only regret 
that his Lordfhip’s zeal againit modern philofophers has led him to 
adopt a kind of language which may be eafily miftaken for, what 
he certainly never intended, an invective againft philofophy it- 
{clf. When the Bifhop fpeaks of Chrillianity and philofophy as par- 
ties fairly at iflue together, and boafts of the triumph of religion over 
philofophy in the prefent itate of this country compared with that of 
rrance, he can only refer to that fyftem of which he {peaks in the 
former part of his charge under the appellation ‘ the thing called 
philofophy,’ and not to that true philofophy which has been {o juftly 
an object of admiration among wife men in every age and of which 
Cicero fo truly as well as eloquently fays: O vite philofophia dux, o 





wirtutis indagatrix, expultrixque vitiorum, guid non modo nos, fed omnino . 


wita hominum fine te effe potuiffet ? 


Art. 36. A Letter to James White E/q. of Exeter, on the late Corre- 
fpondence between him and Mr.'loulmin, relative to the Society 
of Unitarian Chriftians, eftablifhed in the Weft of England. By 
John Kentifh. 8vo. 15. Johnfon, 1794. 
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As friends to truth, peace, and liberty, we ever behold with re. 
gret that kind of contention to which this pamphlet relates, It is far 
100 feldom that advocates for frecdom unilormly maintain confiftenc 
of condu&. Mr. White’s feclufion of bis Diffenting brethren from 
the place of worthip in which they had been accuttomed annually to 
meet, although they might differ from him in opinion, and without 
affigning any reafon for fuch feclufion, bears the appearance of a per- 
emptory and ungenerous fpirit:—but it is not for us to enter into the 
difpute : we judge merely from the letter before us. We have only 
to obferve that it is well-written, and proves the author to be qual 
fied for fuch a difcuffion.—That he fhould find himfelf hurt by the 
treatment which he and his friends received, is to be expected; yet 
his performance, while it difcovers good fenfe and {pirit, indicates alfo 
a mind difpofed to moderation and liberality : though fome phrafes ap. 


pear rather too pointed and too itrong. Hq 


Art. 37. Three Difcourfes, delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Da- 
niel Fleming, at Nuneaton in Warwickfhire, Auguft 6, 1793. 
On the Nature of an Ordination, by the Rev. Edward Williams, 
D.D. Diligence in the Chriitian Miniitry, by the Rev. George 
Burder: And on the Duties of a Chriitian Church, by the Rev, 
Thomas Saunders, 8vo. 6d. Button. 1793. 

Thefe difcourfes are fhort and pertinent: that they are animated by 

a calviniftic fpirit may be concluded from their having been delivered 

in a chapel of the Independents. ‘The firft effay contains remarks on 

the fubject of ordination, well worthy of notice; and the tratts or 
fermons that follow prefent many exhortations of a feniible and 
practical nature, which may be ufefully perufed by perfons of different 


fentiments. D 


MODERN PROPHECY. 


Art. 38. 4 revealed Knowlege of the Prophecies and Times. 
Boox THe First. Wrote under the Direction of the Lord God, 
and publifhed by his facred Command ; it being the Firft Sign of 
Warning for the Benefit of all Nations. Containing, with other 
great and remarkable Things, nor revealed to any other Perjon on 
arth, the Reitoration of the Herrews to Jerufalem by the Year 
1798, under this revealed Prince and PropHet. 8vo. pp. 
71. Diftribeted gratis by the Author, but fold by fome Book- 
fellers. London : in the Year of Chrift 1794. 
The perufal of the above copy of the title-page of this much noticed 

publication wil! fave us the trouble of reviewing the contents. Indeed 

none but a drother of Mr. Brotuers, (the author,) would dare te 
undertake the task. The writer dates from No. 57, Paddington- 

Street : but we underftand, by the news-papers, that he has been re- 

moved, by AUTHORITY. 


Art. 39. A revealed Knowlege of the Prophecies and Times ; par- 
ticularly of the prefent Time, the prefent War, and the Prophecy 
now fulfilling. ‘The Year of the World 5913. Boox THE SE- 
conpb. Containing, with cther great and remarkable ‘Ihings, 
not revealed to any other Perfon on Earth, the fudden and perpetual 
Fall of the ‘lurkith, German, and Kuflian Enipires. Wrote 
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under the Dire&tion of the Lord God, and publifhed by his facred 


Command; it being a@ Second Sign of Warning, for the Benefit of 

all Nations; by the Man that will be revealed to the IJenprews 

as their Prince and Prorser. London, printed in the Year of 

Chrift 1794. 8vo. pp. 101. Diftributed as above, ee 

We mutt again refer cur readers to the title-page, which fufficiently 
foeaks for itfeif, and wil be conlidered as its own bett expofitor : but 
they muft confult the /“d/eguent pages of the two pamphlets for the 
manner in which Mr. B, is there made out to be the ‘* nephew of 
God.’? ‘There is, however, one circumttance in the Aifory of thele 
myfterious publications, which ftrikes us as worthy of explanation, if 
explanation can be procured.—Itis reported, with credibility, that 
Mr. B., (a perfon in no afiluent fituation,) has given away a great 
number of his pamphlets, the expence of which, for paper and print- 
ing, mutt have amounted to a confiderable fum.—Llow came he, who 
was lately refident in a receptacle for paupers, (of which we fhall fay 
more in a following article,) poffefled of money fuficient for this pur- 
pofe ? Could he find means to raife it on his half-pay, as a navy 
lieutenant ? or has he been fupplied by means unknown ? ‘lime, per- 
haps, will produce the difcovery ; which may prove of more import- 
ance than «* Good men would think ;”? as Dr. Hill occafionally faid 
in the advertifements of his noftrums, 


Art. 40. Teftimony of the Authenticity of the Prophecies of Richard 
Brothers, and of his Miffion to recall the Jews. By Nathaniel 
Brailey Halhed, M.P. 8vo. 18. Symonds. 1795. 

Here is a phanomenon of a complexion very different from that 
which has been prefented to our view by the two foregoing publi- 
cations. Mr. Brothers has no pretenfions to literature :—-but to fee 
a gentleman eminent for his mental abilities, and extenfive attain- 
ments in claflical, and particularly in oriental, literature and fcience ; to 
behold fuch a man a convert to the unparalleled reveries of the prophet 
of Paddington, is an object of fuch novel appearance, that we are 
almoft at a lofs for words to exprefs our furprife, and, indeed, 
concern, on the occafion! What a ftrange alliance is here between 
knowlege, tafte, wit,—and ignorance, infatuation, and, perhaps, 
infanity !—Mr. Pope, in fumming up the incongruities and failings 
of Mr. Addifon, with refpect to that mifunderftanding which at one 
time fubfitted between thefe two accomplifhed votaries of the Mufe, 
fays: 

<< Who would not laugh, if fuch a man there be ? 
«« Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ?”’ 


In the extraordinary cafe before us, there is no room for /aughter : 
but who would not qweep indeed, if fuch a man as the author of the 
prefent traét were really in the fituation which every one of his readers 
muft imagine, who knows that he is fericws in the avowal of his firm 
beliefin the prophecies and pretenfions ot Richard Brothers ! 

Mr. 1. has prefixed to his teiftimony a Letter from Mr. Brothers, 
addreiied to him in the folemn tone and ftyle of an infpired Teacuuar, 
acting under the exprefs authority of a divine miffion, commanded 
to denounce the judgments of Heaven on devoted nations, and fending 
forth difciples to initruct and admonith the ignorant and the finful ; 
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and here Mr. H. appears in the light of a ‘* chofen vefel.’”? He js 
pee ry in the name of God, to publifh this letter 5 and alfo 

to publith his ‘ teftimony of the judg ments of God,’ and of the 
¢ Prince [Mr. Brothers] of his people,’ meaning the Hebrews. Mr. H, 
is alfo informed that 4z, too, as well as Mr. B. is defcended of the 
tribe of Judah, and of the family of David, King of Ifrael. —T hus, 
by his compliance with this awful requifition, has Mr. H. given nis 
fanfion tothe prophet’s HIGH PRETENSIONS ! 

We come now to our author’s own proper addrefs to the public. 
He fets out with fome well written ftri¢tures on the prefent war, which 
he totally condemns ; adding to the weight of his cenfure the moft 
earneft recommendation of peaceable meafures. He foon, however, 
quits the ftyle and language of a mere uninfpired politician, and in- 
my the prophetic fpirit and publications of Mr. Brothers ; bear. 

his teftimony to the refpectable character of that extraordinary 
slike. He alfo brings forwards 47s own expolition of Daniel’s vifions 
of the four beatts, &c. in order to thew that they relate to the pre- 
fent times, and that they emblematically foretel! the deftru€tion of the 


Emperor and Princes of Germany, the Emprefs of Roflia, the Pope, 
and the monarchs of France, F. ng! land, Spaw, J vuffia, aud Sardinia: 
—al] ¢ unequivocally announced in the prophecies of Daniel and Ef- 


dras."—For the manner in which our author difeufles s, and proves, 
(as he doubtlefs imagines,) the certainty of thefe difcoveries and 
applications, we refer the curious and the alarmed, if any fuch 
there be among our readers,—to the pamphlet : obferving, ex pafent, 
that we have feen a variety of expofitions, which have had their day, 
their readers, and their admirers too ; and which, (with due reve- 
rence be i: {fpoken,) may vie with the work before us, in whatever 
may be deemed the wildeit and moit fanciful of the ingenious writer’s 
interpretations. 

Towards his conclufion, Mr. H. talks in a fingular ftrain about the 
fale of his foul in the Houle of Commons: but this paflage we confider 
as a flath of wit, or humour; of which qualities we have obferved 
feveral gleams through different parts of the pamphlet. He likewife 
takes occafion to explain and vindicate Mr. Brothers, i in regard to 
his ftyling himfelf the xephew of God.—* I fincerely hope,’ fays Mr. 
H. ¢ there is no man in this country who will openly deny that Jefus 
Chrift is God Almighty. If there be, I fpeak not to him; I am fure 
no member of the eftablifhed Trinitarian Church can fafely fay other- 
wife. Now, if Jefus Chrift had brothers and fifters, as is exprefsly 
proved from the gofpel, the fon of any one of thofe muft neceffarily 


-have been 4is nephew. Extend the line of filiation as far as we 


pleafe, through 50, 100, or 1000 defcents, the laft is ftill a nephew, 
lineally defcended from the firft, in the fame manner as every Jew, to 
this day, is a fon of Abraham, and as we are all of us, beyond all 
doubt, the fons of Adam.’ 

In the final paragraph, he ferioufly encounters the error of thofe 
who may confider Mr. B. as an impoftor or a madman; and he 
concludes with recommending that the faft appointed for the 25th of 
February be, by authority, appropriated to the purpofe of < a folemn 


and fincere humiliation for our crimes, and a. moft earneft fupplication 
to 
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to God for the reftoration of peace; and that we may take warning 

by the fate of our abandoned and fubjugated ally, not to poftpone 

our offers for a negociation to the verv laft moment, when the {word 
fhall already be at our throats, and all hopes of obtaining moderate 
terms fhall be totally relinquifhed. Let us, while it is yet poflible, 
adopt that mo divine fentence of the golpel, ** Ox earth peace, gocd 
quill towards men.” 

‘ Pall mall, ¢NatsHaniet Brassey HatHep.’ 

2gth* Jan. 1795.” 

Art. 41. Anecdotes of Richard Brothers, in the Years 1791 and 1792, 
with fome Thoughts on Credulity, occafioned by the ** Te/imony’? 
of N. Braffey Halhed, Etq. By Jofeph Mofer. S8vo. 1s. Owen. 
1795- 
iawten to the facts here ftated, Mr. Mofer brings the queftion 

as to the fanity of Mr. Brothers to a fhowt’ iffue. His anecdotes are 

derived from a perfonal acquaintance with Mr. B. whom he has 
kaown for a confiderable time, as above expreffed, particularly in 
the workhoufe of St. Margaret and St. John, Weflminfler ; in which 
he was received on the application of a Mrs. Green, with whom he 
had lodged about three years; and who gave fuch information con- 
cerning the whole courfe of his behaviour during that time, as 
amounted to ftrong prefumption of the gentleman’s infanity. Mr, 
Mofer was in the habit of converfirg frequently with Mr. Brothers, 
during his refidence, for feveral months, in the workhoufe, fubfe- 
quently to his lodging with Mrs. Green ; and was daily more and 
more convinced of the peculiar derangement of his mind. He was per- 
feétly harmlefs, and * I believe him,’ fays our author, ¢ 7f /eft to follow 
the diGates of bis own heart, to be aman of ftrict honour, integrity, 
and principle. I have alfo obferved, to a naturally ftrong but un- 
fortunately perverted underftanding, is in him joined fome knowlege 
of books ; but attended with a total ignorance of the world : gentle, 

mild, and unafluming, though feemingly pofleffed of great fenfibility ; 

and although his mind is ftrongly biaffed toward a particular objeét, 

he can fcarcely be faid to be dogmatical, even in the height of his 
enthufiafm.’ 

With refpe& to Mr. B.’s affertion that he has the honour of a d- 
wine miffion, and that he is commanded to announce the moft dreadful 
calamities not only to this country, but to foreign governments and 
nations, in confequence of the prefent troubles in Europe, Mr. M. 
has not the fmalleit doubt of our prophet’s perfect fincerity, and firm 
reliance on the reality of his divine infpiration. As to the counte- 
nance which his prophecies have received from the gentleman whofe 
very refpectable name is introduced in the title- page of this publica- 
tion, Mr. M. feems rather at a lofs what to make of that circum- 
ftance: but he declares his full perfuafion of that gentleman’s fincerity 
alfo. He expoftulates with him, however, on the impropriety of his 
conduét in publicly diffeminating his opinions on fo dangerous an 
occafion, 

* Mr. Brothers’s letter is dated on the 28th of January, which 
cucumftanee has been noticed as worthy of obfervation. 
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Ast. 42. Sound Argument, diated by Common Senfe; in Anfwer ta 
Nathaniel Brafley (aihed’s Te/timony to the Authenticity of the Pron 
phecies of Richard Brethers, &c. By George Horne *, D.D. 8vo, 
us. Oxford printed, and fold by Boofey, &c. London. 

Serioufly argumentative, but furcly unneceffarily fo ; unlefs the au- 
thor could realiy fuppofe that the good people of this enlightened 
country could be weak enough to fali into any delution, in confequence 
of the preteniions of Mr. Brothers, or his difciples ; if difciples he 
really has. ‘The author tells us that he paid a vifit to Mr. B. but did 
not itay long, as others were waiting for admiflion. ‘ My opinion,’ 
fays he, ‘ of this character is, that he has been weak enough to liften 
to the perfuafions of fome dejigning men, who have ftimulated him 
to publifh his book, for the purpofe of promoting /edition; while, in 
fo doing, he has worked himfelf up to a flate of phrenzy and enthu- 
fiafm.’——He adds, ‘ as this man has referred me to the {criptures, 
and Mr. Halhed alfo in his pamphlet pretends to argue from thofe 
infallible guides, I fhall meet him ox is own ground.’ We repeat our 
remark that this conteit appears, to us, to be altogether a work of 
fupererogation. 


Art. 43. ua Enquiry into the Pretenfions of Richard Brothers, in 
Aniwer to Nathaniel Brafley Halhed. By a Freethinker. 8vo, 
1s. Parfons, &c. 1795. 

Nothing but extremes with fome people! This Freethinker 
neither believes in Mr. Brothers as a prophet, nor in any prophets 
antient OY modern ; nO, nor in any allezed miracle whatever! To 
fhew his enmity to and contempt of the miraculous powers that have 
been afcribed to human beings, he has added to his inquiry a new 
edition of David Hume’s Effay on that fubjeét; which performance 
he has hdtrowed up from the gulph of oblivion, whither it had long 
ago been configned by the learned labours of Dr. Adams, &c. &c. 


Art. 44. A Vindication of the Prophecies of Mr. Brothers, and the 
Scripture Expofitions ot Mr. Halhed. By Henry Spencer. 8vo, 
is. Cullen and Co. 1795. 

Therfites trymg to laugh at Tirefias :—but he can make nothing of 
it. Often are we reminded of the following well-known couplet : 
«< All human race would fain be wits, 
«¢ But millions mifs, for one that hits.’’ 


Art. 45. 4 Word of Admonition to the Right Hon. William Pitt, in an 
E piltle to that Gentleman, occafioned by the Prophecies of Brothers, 
&c. and the notable Expofitions of the Scripture Prophecies by 
Brafly Halhed, M.P. 8vo. 1s. Cullen. 1795. 

A {pirited but not very polite writer here takes up the matter ina 
very ferious manner indeed! and whether Brothers be mad or not, 
(but rather concluding on the fide of derangement,) he chiefly con- 
Siders him as the inftrument or dernier rejort of the mot defperate ene- 
mies of this country, for poifoning and inflaming the minds of the 
multitude, and poflibly, in the event, bringing them to a7 om the 





* We have fome doubt whether this be a neal name, or aflumed 
on this occafion, 
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impreflions that have. been made on them. The author, therefore, 
advifes government, by a bold and vigorous PROSECUTION, to ex- 
tinguith, at once, this mott extraordinary political {park, (as he deems 
it,) before it kindles into a blaze that may bear down all before it. 
At the fame time, however, he appears to think the talents of Mr. 
Pitt unequal to the commanding energy of fuch meafures: for which 
reafon, our Palinurus is here exhorted to retire from the helm, and 
leave the ftate-bark to be guided by the more fxilful hand, * the en- 
ergetic mind, the majeftic defign, and the bold {fpirit of a Fox that 
can effect it.’—This he feems to confider, on all accounts, as the only 
meature that will fave the nation from impending ruin. Here the hefi- 
tating reader, perhaps, will ftart, as we do;—and here we ithall 
clofe the pages of a performance, on the real and av+o/e defign of 
which we venture not to pronounce ; apprehending as we do that 


«« Tis but a part we fee, and not the whole.’’ 


Art. 46. Letter to N. B. Halbed, E/7. M. P. From an old Woman, 
8vo. 6d. Nicol. 

Mr. Halhed, with a degree of pleafantry which we fuppofe he can- 
not wholly reprefs, on whatever fubject he is treating, having ob- 
ferved tlrat ‘* there are as many old women, in this town, out of 
petticoats as 7m them,’’ he has thus furnifhed the cue to a writer 
of perhaps a fomewhat fimilar turn, who here affumes the cha- 
racter of an old Jady /w petticoats, and in this garb introduces ber/elf 
(simfelf) to the learned member for Lymington ; in order to have a 
little difh of chat with him about prophecies, and vifions, and Da- 
niel, and the beafts, and the horns-—¢.. sultis aliis. This writer is not 
unpolite to Mr. H. while he endeavours to explode his ¢ Teftimony,? 
&c. but he ferioufly confiders Brothers asinfane*. Be it fo: but whata 
deluge of publications have the reveries of a maniac created, —folemn, 
ferious, and comic! Strange, however, does it feem that any one 
can be merry on fuch unpleafant fubjects! For our part, we fhould as 
{con look for mirth in a charnel-houfe ! 


Art. 47. Look before you leap; or the Fate of the Jews a Warning to 
other Nations, in the Cale of Richard Brothers, the Prophet. 
By one who readeth and revereth the Scriptures. S8vo. 6d, 
Symonds, 

We are at fome lofs what to conclude with regard to the fincerity 
of this anonymous warning-giver,-=who feems more than half dif- 
pofed to believe in the pretenfions of Mr. Brothers to a divine miffion : 
but warnings have alfo, long ago, been given to us, to beware of wolves 
in foecp’s cloathing +. ‘This writer exhorts us to be cautious of difre- 


—_——- ae ee + ee 





* By way of pofiiript, he gives an extract of a letter, dated 25th 
‘Auguit i791, from his (Mr. Brothers’s) attorneys, addreffed to the 
Navy Board; and fating various remarkable inftances of their chi- 
ent’s infanity. 

+ He fays * It fhoul? feem that God Almighty has frequently 
ruled up prophets from very low conditions, and that it is by no 
means impoflible or improbable, that Ricnarp Brotruers is the 
very prophet that he calls himielt;’ and he enforces his opinion by 
2 abundance of {cripture-paflages. 
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garding the pretenfions of R. B. left we be found to have difregarded 
a true prophet ; and we, on the other hand, exhort our readers to be 
cautious of liftening to the pretenfions of one who withholds from them 
the fanétion of his name; for, under that concealment, ad man may 
write any thing that will fuit his real or pretended purpofe. He tells 
us that he ‘ readeth and revereth the {criptures ;’——that he reads them 
we have not the f{malleft doubt, for he has plentifully {prinkled his 
pamphlet with quotations from them, in fupport of his fuggeftions 
with regard to the man whom he ftyles * The Prophet :’ but fuch 
quoting and be-fprinkling has been the common practice of the moft 
noted infidel writers; who only meant to ridicu/e what they often, to 
fave appearances, pretended to revere. 


Art. 48. 4 Crumb of Comfort for the People: or a Pill for the Pro. 
phets, made palatabie by Scrapings from Ovid, Shakfpeare, and 
Hudibras. A Traétinterfperfed with Remarks, Critical and Ex. 
planatory, of the Tragic-comedy of the Brafy Head. 8vo. 15, 
Mafon, &c. 

The author, in his prefixed advertifement, obferves that a perufal of 
the other traéts on this fubje&t, which preceded his performance, led 
him to think ¢ that the ferious way in which they treat the prophecies 
of R. Brothers adds to, rather than takes from their effect ;’ and that ‘a 
with to relieve the public mind from the oppreflion of fuch melancholy 
forebodings, induced him to publith, &c.’ He has accordingly given to 
us what he ftyles the effect of * a few hours’ amufement;’ and we 
mutt acknowlege, from our own experience, that his work is not ill 
calculated to produce the intended effect, if the amufcment of his 
readers alfo was the object which he had in view. In his comments 
on Mr, Halhed’s pamphlet, many fhrewd and fome entertaining re- 
marks occur: but he defcended beneath the defert of his own abilities, 
when he flooped to quibble fo pitifully on the zame of the gentleman 
whofe work he has criticized. 


Art.49. Additional Tefimony of the Authenticity of the Prophecies of 
Richard Brothers, and of his Miffion to recall the Jews; «as alfo of 
the Call of N. B. Halhed, M.P. By ——— —-— Earl of —— 
$vo. 6d. No publifher’s name. 

This hard winter has been feverely felt by many induftrious mano- 
faéturers, both in town and country; efpecially by the poor though 
ingenious inhabitants of the garrets in Grub-ftreet. The late un- 
common mortality in that neighbourhood, it is faid, has occafioned a 
remarkable increafe in the parifh bills of the northern fide of the city ; 
—which may account for the fcarcity of a certain clafs of pamphlets, 
during the laft four or five months. Thofe active citizens, the authors 
of that diftri&, to whom the public have been under continual obligation 
for much deleétable entertainment and inftruétion, are not, however, 
(we rejoice to fee it !) all defunét: witnefs the well-timed production 
before us, which is one of the right old catch-penny manufacture, 
originally invented by that fertile genius Edmund Curl, and fo lauda- 
bly improved by the indefatigable fociety of hedge printers in the Old 
Bailey, and Stonecutter’s-ftireet. We are really glad to fee that she 


art is not totally abandoned, nor likely to be loft, for we had begun 
to 
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‘9 apprehend a fcarcity of this valuable clafs of materials for our ca- 


paloguese 
EDUCATION, ’ 

Art. 30. A Sytem of French Accidence and Syntax, intended as an Iluf- 
tration, Correction, and Improvement, of the Principles laid down by 
Chambaud, on thote Subjects, in his Grammar. By the Rev. Mr. 
fiulder of Barbadoes. Fourth Edition, With Notes by G, Satis. 
3vo. pp. 44. 48. Bound. ne 1794. 

At. 51. Themes Francois et Anglois; or French and Englifh Ex- 
ercifes upoa the Rules laid down in Holder’s Chambaud’s French 
Grammar. By G. Satis. 8vo. pp. 274. 35s. Bound. Diliy. 


1794+ 

Art. 52. Clafical Exercif, s upon the Rul “Mies of the French Syntax ; Ww ith 
References to Holder’s Chambaud’s Grammar. By G. Satis. 
Svo. bP: 166. 25. 6d. Bound. Dilly. 1794- 


Art. 53. The Guide to Satis’s Claffical Exercifes upon the Rules of tie 
French Syntax ; with References to Holder’s Chambaud’s Gram- 
mar. By G. Satis. S8vo. pp. 488. t0s.6d. Dilly. 1794. 
Of this fet of books for teaching the French language our readers 

will find an account in our Review for July 1792. The approbation 

of them, which we then exprefled, we now fee much reaion to con- 

firm. Some of the parts, then left unfinithed, are now completed 5 

the exercifes being continued through all the parts of fpeech omit- 

ted in the former edition.—The ¢ Syitem’ is an improved edition of 

Mr. waa s Grammar rec¢mmended in our Review for March 1783. © 

The * French and Englith E.xcrcifes’ are Chambaud’s improved. 

Inthe © Claffical Exercifes,’ the rules in the Grammar are exempli- 

fed fentences from the beft French writers. ‘The ¢ Guide’ gives 

the fame exercifes on a new plan, particularly adapted to the ufe of 
thofe teachers of the French language who have not perfe&ted them- 

felves in Englith, and of thofe who ftudy the language without a 

matter. The whole appears to form a very complete introduétion to 


the knowlege of the French language. 
KE. 
POETRY. 


Art.54. he Prophecies of the Times : a Satire. By Malachy Mofes, 
Efq. gto. 1s. Bell, Oxford-ftreet. 1795. 

Imbecility at war with In/anity. 

Art.55. The Garden of I[feworth, a Sketch, (attempted with a Pen,) 
of 2 Houfe and Grounds, on the Banks of the Thames, by one 
formerly pofieffed of the Place, Infcribed to R. B. Sheridan, Efq. 
M.P. gto. 1s.6d. Chapman. 1794. 

It may appear cr uel to cenfure a writer who humbly confeffes that 
no mufe will deign to fmile on his tafk, and who appears to be 
ve tremblingly a live all o’er’’ at the apprehenfion that his verfes may 
be * broken on the wheel of criticifm.’ Yet, when an author under- 
takes to give a fketch with a pen of a beautiful garden, and raifes an 
expectation of a piece of defcriptive poetry, while, in truth, his 
pamphlet fcarcely contains twenty lines of any thing like piturefque 

defcription, 
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defcription, it is neceflary that the public fhould be informed that the 
promife of the utle- page is not fulhiled. Some atonement, however, 
is made for the want of poetical imagery and harmony, by the amiable 
fpirit of filial affeétion * which breathes through the poem, and by the 
jut moral reflections and fentiments which it contains. It appears ty 


have been the genuine eftulion of a good heart. E 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art. 66. Some Particulars of the Life of the late George Colman, Ef. 
written by uimseLr, and delivered by nim to Richard Jackfon, 

Efq. (one of his Executors) for Publication after his Deceafe, 

Svo. 2s. Cadell jun. and Davics. 

"Vhofe who may expect, from the title of this publication, a ceneral 
biographical account of the late Mr. Colman, will be dilappointed, 
‘The few particulars which it contains are dated Dec. 4, 17873 a thort 
time before the lait tatal derangement of the writer’s health,—which 
terminated in his deceale, alter about five or 11x years of the mof 
dreadtul 2fflicticn! 

The defign of this memoir appears to have been ¢o {ct the publie 
right, with regard to a few of the principal circumitances refpecting 
the family and fortunes of the writer : 

I. It had been a prevailing opinion that Mr. C. was a fox of the 
celebrated William Pulteney, afterward arlof Bath. The phyfical 
impoflibility of the fact is here irrefragably evinced. Mr. C.’s mother 
was a filter of the Lady of Mr. P. and fhe had reiided with her 
hufband, at Florence, where he was iituated as Briuth Minitter Ple. 
nipotentiary, for four or five years betore the exillence of Mr.C, 
who was born at Florence ; during which ume, Mr. 1’. and his family 
were conitantly in England. 

JI. Jthad been generally fatd, and groundlefsly believed, that, by his 
literary puriuits and dramatic cumpolitions, Mr. C. had lott the favour 
and affection of the Earlof Bath; and that, by his purchafe of a fourth of 
the patent of Govent Garden Theatre, he knowingly and voluntarily 
forfeited Lord B.’s intended bequeit of the Newport eitate, under the 
will of General Pulteney. ‘The contrary of all this is here ftrongly 
afirmed, and (we believe) with ungueftionable truth, fo far as re- 
ipects the laiting affection, even to fondnets, of Lord Bath. Certain 
it is that the immenfe cilate formerly belonging to Lord Newport, 
and repeatedly given in feveral wills, by Lord B., to Mr. Cy. was left 
fubjeét to the difcretion of his Lordthip’s brother and heir, General 
Pulteney ; who continued, as the Kar! had done, to behave with the 
greateit appearance of the moit cordial regard for this ingenious, 
witty, pleaiant, we had almott faid /ajéixaiing litle man: —for we 
knew him, and loved him, weil! 

When Mr. C. was in treaty for the purchafe of the above-men- 
tioned thare in the property of Covent Garden ‘Theatre, Gen, P. 
according to this acceunt, manifeited fome degree of difapprobation 








* The dedicatian is figned J4 tloughdy Lacy; and from circumftances 

in the Sketch it appears that (if we miiftake not) the writer is fun of 
ames Lacy, Efg. the late owner of a well known pleadant feat on the 
Bank of the Thames; the place here defcribed. P 
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of Mr. C.’s engagement; on which the latter, rather than offend the 
General, propofed to relinquith his contract, at the expence of 300cl. 
forfeit: in which meafure General P. did not feem much inclined to 
acquiefce, on account of the heavy penalty ; and fo the bufinefs, as the 
public well know, twas allowed to take its full effect. tas 

The General continued to give Mr. C. affurances of his friendly 
intentions towards him, as fully appears from the letters inferted in 
thofe pages; though there feems to be a little abatement in the 
warmth of his expreffion, after the play-houfe connection took place. 
In fine, at the General’s deceafe, a few years afterward, it was 
found that Mr. C. was deprived of the {plendid provifion which Lord 
Bach had made for him, and which General P. had thought it proper 
to commute for an annuity of only four hundred pounds.—What a mor- 
tifying reduction from the many thoufands per ann, which he expected ! 
for great was the value of the Newport eftate. Mr. Colman was 
certainly very ill treated. 

This little tra€t, of 33 pages, iswell written; as was every thing 
that came from the elegant pen of the accomplifhed narrator. A print 
of Mr. C., not a bad refemblance, is given as a frontifpiece; en- 
graved by Hall, from a painting by Gainfborough. 


Art.57. An Appeal to the prefent Parliament of England, on the 
Subject of the late Mr. John Hunter’s Mufeum. &vo. Is. 
Keariley. 

According to this well-drawn and very interefling reprefentation, 
the valuable; or, rather, invaluable Mufcum of the late Mr. Hunter has 
been, in purfuance of his will, offered to the Governors of this country, 
at the moderate fum of 20,000]. ¢ Afum very {mall, indeed,’ fays the 
appellant, ‘ compared with the money and labour which it has coft, 
and infinitely below its abfolute value.’ He adds, ¢ the cold reception 
which the propofalf to Government hape already met with, and the 
danger there is of its being entirely neglected, are the Only motives 
which have induced the author of this 4/peal to make his thoughts 
public.’ 

Itis farther obferved that this ¢ collection is unparalleled in every 
refpect throughout Europe, I may fafely fay, throughout the wor]d. 
it is almoft wholly made by the hands of Mr. Hunter himfelf; but 
all of it was planned and arranged according to his own peculiar 
genius. It was not hattily formed ina fit of caprice or vanity, as 
many heterogeneous collections have been; but was the refult of a 
well digefted, truly fcientific {cheme, which had for its object the im- 
provement of every branch of the medical art; upon an unerring 
bafis, upon the bafis of demonitrative truths, aod genuine philofophy. 
ltcomprehends a comparative view of almott all the produfions of 
animated nature; exhibiting the peculiarities of their mechanifm, 
both external and internal: and, in this refpea, forming a perfe& 
{chool for natural hiftory as far as it extends.’ 

We are here told that ¢ Mr. Hunter, in forming this unparalleled 
Colleton, uftally laboured in itfour hours every day and often much 
more; he received prefents of curious animals for his examination 
from every civilized part of the globe ; and he fpent, in the purchafe 
of objects for his inveftigation, thirty thoufand pounds, the produce 
of thirty years of hard labour of body and mind, in the practice of a 

Rev, Maken, 1795. Bb profedion 
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feffion where painful anxiety, and eager folicitude for the welfare 
of fuffering humanity are among a number of other drawbacks on 


the enjoyments of life.’ 


The appellant proceeds. — * On reviewing the conduct of fo valua- 
ble a charaéter, you will readily anticipate one inevitable confequence, 
viz. the leaving his family without any fuitable provifion ; this is ab. 
folutely the cafe. A widow, 2 fon, and a daughter remain viétims 
to Mr. Hunter’s generous enthufiafm for his profeffion. His dauph. 
ter, itis true, is married to a gentleman in affluent circumftances ; a 
this has not becn the refult of national munificence.’ 

It is farther obferved that, fhould Mr, H.’s Mufeum be purchafed 
and transferred to fome other country, it will ‘ there be eftablithed as 
a f{chool for comparative anatomy, phyfiology, and natural hiftory. 
And in that cafe, every perfon acquainted with the fubje& will deci- 
dedly affirm, it would foon become the refort of all the medical ftu- 
dents both of Europe and America. Perhaps it may grace one of the 
frozen temples at Peterfburg. And fhall the hiftorian record, that 
the modern Goths-ard Vandals, pillaged modern Rome of its chief 
ornament, and that the feat of one great branch of fcience was tamely 
fuffered to pafs from England to Ruffia? Forbid it, legiflators of 
Great Britain.’ 

Should government anfwer, ‘ If we buy this collection, what hhall 
we do with it?’? The author fuggetts ¢ that it fhould be kept in the 
metropolis, becaufe it would be eflentially injured by a removal; and 
that it ought to be eltablifhed as a fchool for teaching comparative 
anatomy, phyfiology, and natural hiltory.’—His plan for the endow. 
ment of the inftitution, and the maintenance of three profeffors, ap- 
pears to be very uncxceptionable in point of expence; and the na- 
tional advantages that might be reafonably expected from fuch an efta- 
blifhment feem highly deferving of public attention. 

In conclufion, the appellant exhorts the gentlemen who are here 
addreffed, on this extraordinary occafion, to ¢ appoint a committee of 
men {killed in {cience, to examine and report upon this collection, or 
caufe the catalogue of it to be printed for your individuat infpeétion : 
2k your learned and liberal minded friends, who are judges of the 
fubjeét, and let your conduct be guided by the refult. The author of 
this appeal is only folicitous that his country be not difgraced through 
overfight ; and this moft important branch of fcience be not difre- 
garded in a nation famed for its generofity, its fcience, agdits judg- 
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ment,’ 
FAST SERMONS, Feb. 25, 1795- 


[In the order of their publication. ] 
Art. 58. The Pacific Temper of the Priefthood. A Sermon on the Na- 
tional Faft, Feb. 25,1795. By an Orthodox Britifh Proteftant, 


8vo. 18. Johnfon. 5 

Is does not appear that this difcourfe was delivered from the pulpit; 
nor would it, perhaps, in thefe seared times, have been coolly received 
by every member of any congregation. The author is an advocate for 
peace ; and he appears to have calculated his fermon for the admoni- 


tion of his brethren * of the priefthood, whofe pacific temper (as ge- 
® We fay this merely on the fuppofition that he is a clergyman. . 
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nerally manifefted fince the commencement of the prefent war with 
France, ) feems to be ironically complimented in the line which ftands 
at the head of the title-page. The difcourfe contains a very ferious 
and fober exhortation to its hearers, or readers, to maintain peace on 
earth, and good-will to mankind, without confining it to our own com- 
munity ; and to cultivate the virtues of humanity, on principles truly 
CurisTIaN. The writer’s exhortations are aptly illuftrated by re- 
ferences to the fcriptures, and by examples drawn from facred hiftory s 
among which he cites that of King Ahab, who was encouraged by his 
400 prophets to go againft Ramoth-Gilead :—in which expedition he 
erifhed. 

In his concluding paragraph, the author thus fpeaks concerning 
the clerical order; to whom he acknowleges he has more immediatel 
addrefled himfelf: As they are, he remarks, ‘ feldom difpofed to pats 
over in filence what manifeftly tends to the honour of their profeffion,” 
fo « they have, no doubt, (fays he,) already anticipated the obferva- 
tion I was going to make, by recolleéting that there was found, even 
at Ahab’s council-board, in Micaiah the fon of Imlah, one virtuous 
upright prophet, who attached himfelf to the interefts of humanity.’ 

Prudent men will not wonder that the author of this difcourfe fhould 
have with-holden his name, if he reflected on the reward of Micaiah 
the fon of Imlah. 


Art. 59. Before the Houfe of Commons, By the Rev. S. Good- 
enough, LL. D. F.R.S. Reétor of Broughton Pogges, Oxford. 
fhire. 4to. 18. Rivingtons, &c. 

We do not recolleét a difcourfe of this kind better adapted to the 
occafion, and to the audience before whom it was delivered. It breathes 
the genuine {pirit of piety, and it is rational, patriotic, and manly. 
While the preacher earneftly exhorts us to endeavour to avert the 
judgments of God, by reforming our lives, our manners, and our 
morals; while he would have us devoutly pray to Heaven to aid our 
laudable exertions in defence of the religion, the laws, and the liber- 
ties of our country ; we meet with nothing of the unchriftian language 
(too frequently heard!) of intolerance and extermination: on the cone 
trary, while we pray for the continuance of our own national profpe- 
rity, he would have us humbly intercede with Heaven in behalf of 
our enemies,—-that it might pleafe God * to turn their hearts from the 
evil of their way to the good of mankind, and the glory of his holy 
name.’—'This is the true CurisTian SriritT! 

Although an air of primitive plainnefs, and of the evangelical piety 
“ of other times,’’ prevails through this difcourfe, unaffected ftrokes 
of eloquence are occafionally interfperfed, which ought not wholly 
to pafs unnoticed here: witnefs the following paflage, which occurs 
when the preacher is difplaying the dreadful effects of the preva- 
lence of anarchy in France: 

‘ We fee with aftonifhment and ferious pity a mighty empire con- 
vulfed from its very centre, its fovereign murdered, its religion exiled, 
all civil order, all venerable eftablifhments, borne down with impious 
fury. Would you talk of property? it is all confifcated; of the 
temples? they have been all moft facrilegioufly pillaged ; of the com- 
forts of focial life? they are all interrupted by the din of ferocious 

Bb2 uproar. 
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uproar. What can we fay of the bletlings of art and fcience, thofe 
heavenly endowments of the mind, the alleviators of worldly gare 
the grateful fources of human tranquillity ? they are all funk in ter. 
rors, poverty, and diffraction: no more fenfe of holy joy at the re. 
turn of the accuftomed times and choice feafons of communing with 
God ; they are all confounded in that tlrange numeration of days 
which is fo new and alarming to the whole church of Chrif; ag 
trived, doubtlefs, that the ha!lowed icventh day, enforced by all lepif. 
lators, and obferved by all good men (worthippers of the true God) 
from the creation of the world until now, might be obliterated, leg 
haply there might remain any thing that is called God, or worhhip, in 
their land.’ 


Art. 60. Preached at the Tower of London, by the Rev. John 
Grofe, A.M. F.R.S. Minifter of the Tower; Lecturer of St, 
Olave’s, Southwark ; and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Countef; 
Dowager of Mexborough. 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons, &c. 

What we faid of Mr. Grofe’s fermon on the fait, Feb. 28, 1794*, 
may be applied to the prefent difcourfe; which, like the former, 
is well fuited to the folemnity of the appointment, and to the peculiar 
circumftances of the times. ‘Text, §‘ When thy judgments are in the 
earth, &c.’ Maiah, xxvi. g. 


Art. 61. Rea/fous for Peace, delivered in the Union CuHapet, Bir- 
mingham. By D.Jones+. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 

Mr. Jones’s difcourfe differs, totally, both in argument and lan- 
guage, from the generality of thofe faft-day fermons in which fo 
many of our clergy have, within thefe few years, uniformly ** fet up” 
(as a witty member of a certain great aflembly expreffed himfelf,) 
«the ecclefiaftical war-qwhoop.”? The prefent highly-animated 
preacher totally condemns our conteft with France, as being nei- 
ther * wife nor juft;’ he anfwers every reafon that has been affigned 
in juftification of the war; and he flrenuoufly exhorts his country- 
men to cultivate, mediately, a proper difpofition for peace ;—letft, 
by unfortunately protracting hoftile meafures, their confequences, in 
every view fufficiently dreadful already, thould grew were, and, it 
may be, irremediably fatal! In a word, Price and PriesTLey, 
as earneft difapprovers of thofe principles which have hurried us into 
this calamitous difpute, were nothing, compared with Mr. Jones, in 
fpirit, in language, or in energy of argument. -- As to conjequences to 
the preacher, he, in the moft manly terms, fets them at defiance. He 
cautions his audience, however, not to infer that he lightly holds his 
perfonal fafety, nor the good opinion of others, nor tnat he would 
willingly offend againft the general notion of the decorum to be at 
all times obferved in the pulpit.—*‘ ‘The ftate of our public affairs,’ 
he adds, © cannot be deemed a topic unapt for the occafion which has 
this day brought us together. I mean to affert, what I conceive 


Shae —_—_—_--- 





* See Rev. vol xin, N.S. p. 475. 
+ Mr. Jones, we apprehend, is the author of The Welh Freeholder’s 
farewell Epifiles to the Bifbop of St. David's, and ether ipirited watts, 


‘in defence of civil and religious freedom. 
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to be the natural right of every man, the avowed and acknow- 
leged right, as weil as incumbent duty of a Bri on, that of flating 


what appears to me uiein and import ant truths, fuch as, if acted u 
to, would tend to re!iore to us that fecurity, proiperity, and happinefs 
which, of late, have » cn fo much or the declis 1¢.—-i appeal to Hea- 


ven for the purity O. wy intentions , for the ardor - my with es, to lay 
before you ncught but what Is net jut, and we!!-founded.’ 

Mr. Jones controveris, in his preface, the maxim that ¢ Politics 
fhould be kept out of the pulpit:’ he allows it to be generally juft, 
but fays, € it does not follow that it fhould extend to fach occafions as 
that on which this diicourfe was delivered.’ 


MOCK SERMON for the Faft. 


Art. 62. The Shaver’s new Sermon tor the Fajt-day. Refpectfully in- 
{cribed to the reverend and laborious Clerg: y of the Caurch of Eng- 
Jand, by their humble Servant, Pafquin Shaveblock, Eig. Shaver 
Extraordinary. 8vo. 6d. Parions. 1795. 

This title-page needs litle comment. ‘The dullef reader will in- 
flantly perceive that this barber /ashers with zre ony and means to fhave 
off all public taft-days with the razor of ridicule. ‘The war, the ad- 
miniltration, the clergy,—all come in for a ¢/2/e-trimming; and the 
operation will be pronounced good-fin at the Goofe and Grid-iron in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, the Crown in Bow-lane, and the Bear in 
Bow-itreet.—The text is, ** ‘Take unto thee a Barber’s razor.’? 
Ezek. v. 1. 

SINGLE SERMON, Jan, 30. 


Art. 63. Preached before the Hon. Houfe of Commons, at St. Mar- 
garet” s, Weitminfter, Jan. 30, 1795. By the Rev. ‘Thomas Hay, 
A.M. Chaplaintothe H.of C. 4to. 4s, Walter. 

When the clergy preach on political occafions by the appointment 
of our governors, they are not unlike advocates at the bar with their 
briefs. They have not only a given fubject, but they are expected to 
treat it in a particular manner. On different preachers this point of 
honour will operate more or lefs forcibly: but on all it will produce 
fome effect, and will give to their compofitions a fimilar complexion. 
Hence we can generally anticipate the dottrine inculcated in fermons 
on the 30th of January; and all the difference between them conjfitts 
in the degree of ability which the religious advocate evinces in {pealx- 
ing to his political brief. Mr. Hay’s fermon poffeffes that kind of 
merit which commonly attaches itfelf to difcourfes preached on that 
anniverfary. As far as it refpeéts the occafion, it confiits of that un- 
qualified admiration of Charles, and of that equally unqualified con- 
demnation of his opponents, which as little agree with the truth of 
hiltory as they fuit the commemoration of the unfortunate monarch in 
the facred charaéter of a martyr. In pafiing from the, tragic tales of 
other times to recent tranfactions, it reprobates certain modern opi- 
nions as leading to irreligion and anarchy, and cautions its readers 
again{t being ** carried about (Heb. xiii. g. the text) with diverfe and 
ftrange doctrines.” 

Mr. H.’s difcourfe commences with a juft account of Chriitianity 

43 propitious to human happinefs, and it concludes with the truly 
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Chriftian with that the fatal experience of paft times, and ‘the ob. 
fervation of whiat is now pafling in the world, may ‘* work together 


for our good.’? We fay, Amen. 


_ Moos, 
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* * © Mr. Halhed’s compliments to the Editor of the Monthly Re. 
view; requefts him to infert the following in his next publication ; 

‘ Mr. Halhed has endeavoured to perufe, without prejudice, every 
thing that has been written i an/wer to, or rather againft his book: 
and if he had in any of the publications met with a fingle paragraph 
worthy of an anfwer, it fhould have been anfwered. The felf-fufficient 
and abufive Dr. Horne of Oxford, has not one word of truth, or argu. 
ment, or common fenfe, in his whole pamphlet; nor would it have mif. 
become a Doétor of Divinity who, by his own pen, confeffes he can nei. 
ther underftand Greek, norread the Gofpel in Englifh—to have endea. 
voured at leaft to give his jargon fomething, if pofhible, of the Gentile. 
man. That he does not underftand Greek, is clear from his doubting 
whether the Holy Ghoft appeared in /bape ef a dove, when St. Luke 
expre(sly fays, cwuntixne sides woes megrcseav: and that he cannot read, or 
has not read, even the firft chapter of St. Matthew, muft be evident to 
thofe who perceive him denying that Chrift had Brothers ; and who hall, 
at the fame time, have obferved that the Evangelilt, writing after Chrifl’s 
death and refurrection, calls him, in the laft verfe of his firft chapter, 
his mother’s fr/z-born ton, ergo, /Le muff have had a fecond at leaff. Vf the 
old miferable expolition of Daniel's four beafts, which Mr. Halhed knew 
before he took up his pen about as well as Dr. Horne, can by any reafonable 
perfon (after mature deliberation) be deemed better than that furvifhed 
by Mr. Brothers,—be-it fo opinion is free—but Mr. Halhed declines 
being of the party. And as for the phrafe of felling his foul, which feems 
to have given fuch alarm, and furnifhed fo much matter for falfe wit, 
Mr. Halhed soa thinks that every man who enters into Parliament with 
arty perfonal view whatever, and not wholly and exclufively for the fer- 
vice of his country, mult be deemed Fond fide to have fold his foul—let 
him. be of whiat party he will; and alfo that every man who joins any 
party to vote on all occafions for the purpofe of promoting or fupport- 
ing that party at all events, is perpetually guilty of the fame ad of felling 
his foul. Mec. Halbed denies having ever fold his foul in any other 
manner than this:—and if any one think or fay otherwife, on him be the 
onus probandi. 

¢ Mr. Halhed takes this opportunity of renewing his expreffions of 
perfect conviction inthe prophecies and miffion of Mr. Brothers, and bis 
increafing reliance (founded on /curly experience) on the completion of 
every one of his predictions.’ * Pall Mall, March 11, 1795. 





+44 Our intelligent Correfpondent O, P. fears that, from our account 
of Dr. Prieftley’s Experiments on the Generation of Air from Water, 
(fee Rev. for Dec. p. 380,)fome people will furmife that pages 32—5 have 
efcaped our notice, as they appear to contain complete evidence of the 
truth of the author’sconclufions. It is true that we did not particularly 
mention the paffage to which O.P. refers,—but not becaufe it efcaped 
our notice; we conceived it to be of {mall importance, or comprehended 
under our general remarks. In this, perhaps, we might judge wrong; 


and to fupply the defeét, and, at the fame time, to juftify our pofi- 
tions, we fhall return to the fubjedt. 
After having employed heat alone for the converfion of water into air, 


Dr. Prieftley called in aid the removal of atmofpheric preffure. He pon 
ong 
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long glafs tubes, clofed at one end partly with mercury and partly with 
water purged of its air by boiling, and immerfed the open ends in bafins of 
mercury. On heating the upper portion of the tube, fo that the water 
was kept ia a ftate of vapour, a bubble of air collected to the top, which 
continued permanent. after the apparatus was removed from the fire. 
Plunging the tube intoa long trough of mercury, he threw out this bubble, 
and, repeating the experiment often after intervals of days or weeks, he 
always obtained a new portion of air. Such is nearly the fubftance of 
Dr. Prieftley’s ftatement, which, at firft view, might appear to confirm 
his deductions: but, on examination, we apprehend, it will be found 
inconclufivee ‘That, under the preffure of the atmofphere, water is 
never, by the moft obftinate boiling, completely freed of the air com. 
bined with it, will hardly require demonftration. Not to wafte time in ad- 
ducing arguments, we fhall only mention a fimple fact which feems ta 
be entirely conclufive. If boiled water be expofed in a glafs to freeze, 
the ice will appear full of little air-bubbles, efpecially in the central 
mafs; although it be more folid and diaphanous than the ice of common 
water formed in fimilar circumftances. No perfon can doubt that thefe 
air- bubbles are difcharged from the water previoufly to its congelation.— 
Weremark, by the way, that the true reafonis hence afforded why boiled 
water freezes moft readily, the procefs of cryftallization being in that 
cafe lefs retarded by the feparation of inherent air.—The air lurking in 
water was, therefore, fully fufficient, we prefume, to account for the 
refults which Dr. Priefiley obtained. He has not ftated what quantity 
was collected of aérial fluid, nor can we infer from his expreffions that 
it was very confiderable. The application of heat, together with the 
abfence of preffure, would occafion air gradually to feparate from the 
water, till the quantity difengaged would, by exerting its elatticity, re- 
fit any farther extrication. This portion of air being expelled, the 
water, relieved from its preffure, is again brought into a condition for 
yielding more; and thus the fucceflive difcharges of gas will form a de 
{cending geometrical progreffion, the terms of which are numerous or 
almof unlimited. —Why did not Dr. Prieftley make his experiments on 
alarger fcale? A jar filled with hot water, and placed under the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, was likely, for inftance, to afford better pro- 
fpects of fuccefs. If the Dodctor’s pofitions were juft, a copious pro- 
duction of air would enfue ona certain degree of rarefaGtion, and would 
caufe the mercury to mount rapidly in the gage. Jt would require con- 
tinued exhauftion to keep the mercury of the fame height. From our 
recollection of analogous obfervations, we are convinced that, with 
water carefully purged of its air, no fuch effects would take place:— 
but, in reality, though Dr. Prieftley’s experiments were more dircét 
and precife than we judge them to be, we fhould flill hefitate to acquiefce 
in conclufions which are irreconcileable with every hypothefis, and re- 
pugnant to vse general principles which refult from an extenfive train 
of indifputable facts. 

O. P. fays that our account of the Dedctor’s experiments is 
extremely incomplete; and that it is great injuftice to ftate all the 
author’s conclufions, and not half of the faéts adduced in their fup- 
porte We are not confcious of unfairnefs in any part of our con- 
dud. We are conftrained to obferve as much brevity as poflible, and 
Our principal object was to exhibit the chain of argument. We are 
ever difpofed to fet a due value on experimental facts: but we can 
efteem thofe only to be of effential importance which lead to general 
Principles. Nothing is more difgufting than a circumftantial detail of 
the unfuccefsful or inconclufive operations of the laboratory. It is de- 
Grable that authors fhould moderate their vanity, and {pare the patience 
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of their readers, by refiricting their relation of experiments to the ae. 
curate defcription of fuch as are complete and decifive. When dubious 
or imperfect experiments are made public, they fhould be ranged under 





the comprchentive head of hints and conjeGures. L 
Qs. 


t+ We cannot afford R. P. any farther elucidation of the calcula- 
tions refpecting the population of Peterburg, which came from a cor. 
refpondent on the Continent, with whom we have now no communi- 
cation. 

R. P. obferves that Mr. Edwards, in his Hiftory of the Weft Indies 
(fee our Rev. for September, p- 638.) {peaks of the high duties impofed 
on Indigo; whereas, by an act of the 7th Geo. Il. c. 18. the powers of 
which have been conttantly renovated ever fince, the importation of 
that article is permitted, free of duty.—With reipeét to R. P.’s remark 
on the paflige relative tothe almond and the cocoa, it appears to us that 
he entirely mifconceives Mr. E.’s meaning, which is fufficiently obvious, 

This correfpondent alfo remarks that Mr. Buchanan's calculations 
relative to the deftruction of herrings by the Solan geefe, (See Rev. for 
January, p. 46.) are erroneous in the refalt. 100,000 Solan geefe, each 
devouring five herrings daily for feven months or 210 days, will in the 
end have eaten 105,000,000, not one hundred thoufand millions. 

S| T.G., the tranflator of the Tour to the Pennine Alps, (fee 
Rev, for January, p. 62.) informs us, in juftification of his having omit- 
ted the name of the original author, that he purchafed that work andthe 
Defeription of Nice, of Mr. Beaumont, four yearsago. Surely that is 
no reafon for withholding from the public the circumftance which muk 
give authenticity and value to an expenfive work. We thall correé in 
the erra/‘a the two miltakes july pointed out by T. G. 

++ We would gladly oblige Y. Z., but we find that applications for 
advice in the choice of books intrudé too much on our time, and are 
wholly foreign from our duty. 








§+§ If S.C. be ‘a conftant reader,” he fhould know that we have 
often ftated it to be our rule sot to infert criticifms on publications, 
which come from anonymous and unknown correfpondents. If, how- 
ever, a perufal of the book in queftion juftifies S. C.’s account of it, we 
fhall attend to the local hints which he has given, 





§]§ We regret that S. T.’s very polite letter came too late for ac- 
knowlegement in Our laft number, as he favoured us with no other 
mode of addrefling him. We fhall be happy if he will enable us to give 
a perfonal—at leaft a private—anfwer, 

+*4 A correfpondent, figning FE. 5. controverts the account lately 
given of the fource of the Thames: but can we publifh a contradiction 
of it, aflerting another flatement of this dubious matter to be the true 
one, onthe authority of a letter figned E. 5.? 








> Inthe Review for January, p- 63 and 4. for Glacier de Bois, read 
Glacier des Bois. P.64. 1. 9 from bottom, dele (l’Arve.) 

Review for February, p,172. 1.27. read, of that fenfe. P.225.1.19- 
dele the comma after ye’?. 
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